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KATHARINE CORNELL AND GUTHRIE MCCLINTIC 





The distinguished American Actress-Manager and 
her Producer-Husband. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Leisure and the Machine—The Art 


Theatre in Business—A Revue 
Pioneers with the Dance 


“M* mother used to say”, said 
Owen D. Young in an address 
at a recent Women’s Conference on Cur- 
rent Problems “that there was nothing 
worse than to have a man sitting around 
the cook stove after breakfast, and there 
was nothing nicer than to have him come 
home early in the afternoon.” He con- 
tinued in a few sentences which auto- 
matically make him our favorite candi- 
date for any political office for which he 
cares to run: “When a man is home in 
the morning, that is unemployment; 
when he comes home early in the after- 
noon, that is leisure. The first is tragedy, 
the second joy. . . . Some fear our in- 
creasing leisure. I do not. Some de- 
plore our machine development which 
provides it. I do not... .[But we have 
not shortened ] hours of labor and spread 
our work as rapidly as the production 
of the machine justifies. We do not 
learn how to use our leisure as rapidly 
as the machine creates it... . This prob- 
fem—how can increased leisure be 
wisely used . . . must be answered; for 
leisure, like food, may contribute to our 
happiness and well-being, or, ignorantly 
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"THE drawing above, by André 

Derain, adorns the cover of the 
illustrated program of the Russian 
Ballet at Monte Carlo. A young 
company (among them several of the 
famous Diaghileff group) under the 
direction of René Blum and W. de 
Basil, they have been putting so much 
of enthusiasm and skill into their 
dancing that they have won the hearty 
approval of Riviera audiences and a 
New York season, in 1933, under the 
management of S. Hurok. 

J 

HE play-reading audience in 

America seems to be growing fast 
if the sales of Another Language, 
Rose Franken’s successful drama, are 
any indication. The book of the play, 
published less than three months ago 
(by Samuel French), and not here- 
tofore announced in advertising or 
even in the publisher’s catalogue, is 
already starting on a second printing. 

@ 

T HE Cleveland Play House, under 

the direction of Frederic McCon- 
nell, begins the season with a prem- 
iére of The Very Great Man, a new 
play by A. E. Thomas. 











THEATRE 
MONG the adventures in the 
arts of the theatre which 


THEATRE Arts has sponsored dur- 
ing the last fifteen years must be 
noted the initiation of a long line of 
dramatic critics. Kenneth Macgowan 
accepted the position of the maga- 
zine’s New York play reviewer just 
before he started on The Globe. 
Stark Young wrote his first theatre 
article, The Voice in the Theatre in 
Tueatre Arts of July, 1921. John 
Mason Brown, now of the New York 
Evening Post, did his first profes- 
sional theatre writing for THEATRE 
Arts and was for many years its New 
York dramatic critic. During a sea- 
son’s hiatus, an attempt was made to 
develop new critical talent by a series 
of changing monthly reviews, the 
chief accomplishment of which was 
permitting Thornton Wilder to prove 
to himself (March, 1925) that a ca- 
reer as a dramatic critic was some- 
thing that he did not want. Now 
that John Hutchens, play critic for 
the past three years, has gone abroad 
to finish a novel, the same scheme will 
be tried again in the hope of turning 
up some live, fresh talents. 


Lov BRIDGE, by Frank Elser, 

author of Mr. Gilhooley, is an- 
other play listed for out-of-New York 
first production. It will have simul- 
taneous openings at the University 
of Iowa Theatre and the Northwest- 
ern University Theatre, and is al- 
ready scheduled for almost a dozen 
other playhouses. 


4 E Workers’ Theatre, under the 
direction of David B. Rossi, 
opens its season early in November 
with Chains, a story of life in Siber- 
ian prisons by H. Leivick, who writes 
with the authority of bitter personal 
experience in Siberia under the Czar- 
ist regime. e 


PRELIMINARY list of the- 

atrical events in Germany in 
1933 is headed by the Wagner Festi- 
val at Bayreuth, concerning which 
there has been some doubt. 
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and gluttonously used, may destroy us.” 

Small wonder that Mr. Young, hold- 
ing such opinions, should have to reply 
(as he did some months ago when ap- 
proached as a possible nominee for the 
Presidency), that there was no platform 
he could stand on. But those who see 
in increasing leisure a promise of the 
greater development of American life 
through the arts applaud him to the 
echo. And especially those who believe 
in the theatre’s power to enrich the 
hours. “The theatre” said Hebbel, “is 
the only possible pause in a man’s life.” 
The possibility of pause should not be 
jeopardized just when we need it most. 


T almost the same time, Lee Simon- 
son, writing in The New Repub- 
lic, Joseph Wood Krutch in The Nation, 
John Hutchens in THEATRE ARTS were 
analyzing the costs of the commercial 
show business and reckoning the share 
that gambling, or poor business had in 
the situation in which the majority of 
New York playhouses were suddenly 
left empty and dark after their years of 
brilliance. _Mr. Hutchens’ argument is 
already familiar. Mr. Krutch’s con- 
cludes with this paragraph: 

“The chief fact to be noted is that, 
production costs being as high as they 
are and running costs being, relatively, 
as low as they are, the difference be- 
tween a tremendous loss and a tremen- 
dous profit is the difference between a 
short run and a relatively long one. 
Since no one can really gauge the po- 
tential popularity of a play, this is what 
the statement that the theatrical business 
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is in reality a gambler’s business comes 
down to.” 

Mr. Simonson’s ends as follows: 

“The irony of the present state of the 
theatre in New York is that every in- 
fluence which is forcing the improve- 
ment of its product is also making its 
financial basis more and more precari- 
ous, so that the American theatre, de- 
spite its indubitable artistic progress, 
seems to be strangling in a clutter of side 
streets that we call Broadway.” 

Generally speaking, they are all 
agreed. There is, however, one point 
that Mr. Simonson makes, in so many 
words, and Mr. Krutch implies, with 
which it is worth-while taking issue, 
namely, that an “art theatre” in New 
York, if it tried to carry on consistently 
in its practice “the rudiments of business 
common sense observed in every other 
kind of business” would in the long run 
fail financially by the weight of its 
virtues. 

For years past, the general argument 
in favor of the trade theatre’s superi- 
ority was that it was a “business”, organ- 
ized to make money, and by that token 
was likely to be more soundly organized 
than a so-called “art theatre”. The sud- 
den and complete collapse has, therefore, 
seemed the more mystifying. The rea- 
son is only beginning to be evident—in 
figures. It is clear now that something 
more than a desire to make money, to 
make plenty of it, and to make it fast, is 
needed to organize a sound business. 
Moreover, that the business of the 
theatre must, for permanence, be 
founded on the consistent needs and op- 
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ARIS billboards this winter will 
look not unlike those of New 
York a season or so ago, if current 
press notes actually become news. . . , 
Spread Eagle, drama of American 
jingoism by George S. Brooks and 
W. B. Lister, translated into French 
by Mademoiselle Eva Curie, is an- 
nounced as the first attraction of the 
season at the Théatre du Gymnase. 
... Miracle at Verdun, the late Hans 
Schlumberg’s drama of the Great 
War, which was produced in New 
York by the Theatre Guild, is to be 
revived, in its French adaptation, at 
the Théatre d’Action Internationale 
by director Le Denois. . . . Camille 
Corney expects to follow Lenor- 
mand’s Sortilége, at the Studio des 
Champs-Elysées with a revival of Ro- 
main Rolland’s Wolves, produced 
more than a year ago by Maurice 
Schwartz. Revivals of the Rolland 
dramas, especially Danton, continue 
to be popular in France. . . . Further 
to add to the international quality of 
the Paris season, Pirandello’s 4s You 
Desire Me follows hard upon Vicki 
Baum’s Grand Hotel. 


O theatre announcement has at- 
tracted more attention than that 
of Leopold Stokowski concerning the 
production of opera in Philadelphia— 
and elsewhere—a season hence, with 
orchestra and singers both unseen, 
with silent actor-mimes synchronizing 
their performance with the music. 
The announcement is magic in its 
implications for the future of opera 
and especially of operatic acting, so 
long a waste land. 


HE Maddermarket Theatre of 

Norwich (England), under the 
direction of Mr. Nugent Monck, has 
in preparation a presentation of 
Pilgrim’s Progress as a play, not in 
the theatre itself, but in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, one of the oldest buildings in 
Norwich and formerly the nave of 
the great church of the Dominican 
Order of Black Friars, built in the 
15th century. 





THEATRE 
HE Dublin Gate Theatre has 


followed the successful example 
of many of the art theatres of Amer- 
ica with a revival (in September) of 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. It also announced 
the premiére, in the same month, of 
Dark Waters by Dorothy Macardle 
(whose article, Killtartan: Gaeltacht 
English appeared in the September 
THEATRE Arts). Future produc- 
tions on the same schedule include 
Wilde’s An Ideal Husband, Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, Tchekov’s 
The Seagull, Rostand’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac, and Youth's the Season by 
Mary Manning. 


ca 
"THREE of England’s stage artists, 
Mollie McArthur, Richard 


Southern and J. Gower Parks, have 
announced an exhibition of stage de- 
signs, models and costumes to be held 
in London this fall at No. 1 South 
Bruton Mews, Bruton Street, W. 
The joint exhibition is one way of 
announcing a working collaboration, 
the purpose being “to enrich and sim- 
plify the work of stage designers by 
cooperation, exchange of ideas and 
pooling of practical experience.” It 
was, incidentally, J. Gower Parks of 
this group who designed the costumes 
for the recent production of Twelfth 
Night at the New Theatre for which 
Mollie McArthur did the settings. 


LLARDYCE NICOLL, author 

of the History of British 
Drama, The Development of the 
Theatre, and almost a complete lib- 
rary of other valuable books on the 
theatre, is in America lecturing at 
Yale, Harvard, Michigan, and a 
score of other colleges and universi- 


ties. 
2 


BALLERINA, Lady Eleanor 
Smith’s novel which has been de- 
scribed as a composite picture of the 
lives of many great European dan- 
cers, is being adapted as a musical 
play. According to an announcement, 
the music will be by Fritz Kreisler 
and the lyrics by Monckton Hoffe. 
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portunities of the theatre, and not either 
on “hits” or on real estate, a fact that 
would be self-evident if the talk were of 
shoes, or hats, or cosmetics. 

So Mr. Simonson begins on a false 
premise when he goes on to say: “The 
moment an ‘Art theatre’, however 
soundly organized as a business, suc- 
ceeds as a theatrical enterprise it finds 
itself facing much the same economic 
dilemmas that the ‘commercial theatre’ 
faces. It may not be in the business of 
producing hits, but unless it produces 
them every so often, it too must go to the 
wall ultimately, if not quite so quickly 
as its commercial rivals.” New York’s 
leading “art theatres” have done much 
to raise the standard of production, and 
of audience intelligence and organiza- 
tion, but there is as yet no evidence to 
prove that a theatre with a decent work- 
ing capital, organized with the funda- 
mental idea of permanence in all its 
parts (plays, players, direction, reper- 
tory, etc.) which is an essential element 
of true theatre organization, could not 
succeed as a business. Particularly if it 
is admitted that making a success in 
business means achieving what you set 
out to achieve, paying your bills as you 
go, and making a profit; and admitted 
that a theatre is not a better theatre or 
a better business by trying to be a chain 
store; that making a small profit in 
money and a large profit in good prod- 
uct is as good business (assuming that it 
is your aim and within your scheme of 
organization) as making a pile of 


money and then fighting to keep it. 
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HE casual reader of the newspaper J" 


reviews of Americana, may not 
have realized that enthusiastic com- 
ments marked the beginning of an 
epoch. That concert dancers, usually 
considered too special for the popular 
stage, should be employed in a musical 
show of this nature was in itself an in- 
novation, but that these dancers fitted 
the revue frame so well and so hit the 
popular and the critical fancy that they 
became a “feature” and were so rated 
by the dramatic critics, is a real victory 
for the Dance as a theatre art. 

Charles Weidman and Doris Hum- 
phrey won for themselves and for the 
art which they represent a recognition 
which in its implications augurs a re- 
newal of the age-old beauty which the 
theatre is free to achieve. Brooks Atkin- 
son in the New York Times gives evid- 
ence of the promise which dancing 
makes to the theatre: ‘No other com- 
mercial revue has gone quite as far with 
its dancing. There are the usual tap- 
dance turns and several beguiling 
chorus numbers. But with the 
Charles Weidman and Doris Hum- 
phrey dancers the musical revue begins 
to acquire plastic ideas. To the tune of 
‘Satan’s Little Lamb’ they dance a fan- 
tastic number in the best vein of the 
modern stage. But Charles Weidman’s 
lithographic portrait of a Madison 
Square bout has a descriptive rhythm 
that gives the dance a new prestige in 
the theatre, and the ballet of waves 
sweeping across a beach is breathlessly 
lovely. Amid all its confusion Ameri- 
cana has pioneered with its dancing.” 
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HE PASSION PLAY at Ober- 

ammergau will be re-enacted, ac- 
cording to a recent decree of the 
town’s municipal council, in 1934, the 
third centennial of the religious cere- 
mony in which the drama originated. 

















Aline Fruhauf catches Thomas 
Mitchell in one of his rare mo- 
ments of repose in Clear All Wires! 


‘THE twenty-fifth anniversary of 

Richard Mansfield’s death seems 
to the admirers of that distinguished 
actor a fitting time to propose that a 
nation-wide recognition of his art and 
estimate of his theatre might well 
form part of the year’s dramatic pro- 
gram of repertory theatres, universi- 
ties, colleges and schools. The pro- 
duction of one of the plays in which 
Mansfield was famous is a suggested 
form of tribute. Titles which have 
the recommendation of Mrs. Mans- 
field include Beau Brummel, Old 
Heidelberg, The Devil’s Disciple, 
Arms and the Man. But since, as 
Walter Prichard Eaton points out 
elsewhere in this issue, Mansfield is 
the actor in whom the transition from 
the old school of bravura to the mod- 
ern manner is most vividly exempli- 
fied, why not include such opportuni- 
ties for fin de siécle histrionics as Don 
Carlos, Ivan the Terrible and Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? 
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Broadway In Review 


By CARL CARMER 


ENERAL BEDFORD FORREST of the Confederate Army 
(5" the War Between The States is said to have defined the suc- 

cessful military strategist as “the one that gits thar fustest 
with the mostest men”. In the world of the contemporary theatre 
the last few years have proved much the same sort of truism. The 
“one who gits thar fustest” with a good theatre idea will reap more 
reward, both material and idealistic, than will his subsequent imi- 
tators even though they include himself. American producers have 
not been unaware of this. No season has seen so much earnest prepa- 
ration toward bringing to Broadway novel and original works for 
the stage. The summer playhouses, more numerous during the va- 
cation months than ever before, have been busy in the interests of the 
professional producers trying out many brave new plays designed to 
bring back cheering crowds to the New York theatres. The satis- 
factory production of such plays takes time, however. It requires 
study and a consideration of new and appropriate methods of ap- 
proach. At this writing no one has “got there fustest”. The pro- 
ducers have been watching the few manifestations of theatre activity 
on Broadway eagerly. But so far the season of 1932-3 may not be 
said to have really begun. The plays for which it will be remem- 
bered are in rehearsal or still in the desks of their sponsors. 

The theatre-goer on Broadway now might well believe that he is 
witnessing the end of last season or even of a season further in the 
past. There is an evident reluctance to abandon the belief that plays 
modelled after the successes of other years will bring enough seat- 
buyers to the box offices to make production profitable. And so the 
early fall has seen another Silver Cord, another Front Page, an- 
other Broadway, another Band Wagon. Some of these provide 
pleasant enough evenings in the theatre. But no art thrives on imi- 
tations of its past. And naturally none of these productions can 
provide the same electrical effect as did their prototypes. It would 
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seem that the authors of the later plays have been too concerned 
with their modelling to re-create the spirit that went into the earlier 
works, 

This was nowhere more evident than in Raymond Van Sickle’s 
Best Years, a play about a selfish mother and her unselfish daugh- 
ter, which Elizabeth Miele presented early in September at the 
Bijou. The theme which Sidney Howard made into stirring and 
true drama in The Silver Cord here seemed super-imposed. The 
characters were those of many American comedies of the nature 
usually described as “wholesome”, plays like The First Year, 
Tommy, etc. “All the action transpires in the living room of the 
Davis home”, and through its middle-class comfort walk the usual 
small town characters of American comedy, the flapper daughter 
with her gangling suitor, the hearty sympathetic old family doctor, 
the crochety old-maid aunt, the fine older daughter about whom 
the main “heart interest” centers, the ambitious young engineer just 
back from Pernambuco and soon to return but not, he hopes, alone. 
The mother, however, often the most admirable of all the good 
people in such a group of characters, is a petty tyrant ruining the 
life of her daughter by a pretended dependence. 

Skilfully acted though it was, as the play developed it became 
less and less convincing. Against the background of the type char- 
acters Jean Adair as the mother and Katherine Alexander as the 
older daughter did what was humanly possible to make their scenes 
seem honest. But their most emphasized lines were too obviously 
“planted”, their highly emotional situations too evidently built up. 
When the play was over there remained the feeling that those re- 
sponsible for it had thought “Now would be a good time for an- 
other play like The Silver Cord”. The sincerity of the artist who 
must say something because he believes it strongly was not in it. 


Of quite another type is the loud, swift moving comedy of life 
as it is lived by an energetic foreign correspondent for an Ameri- 
can newspaper, Clear All Wires! by Sam and Bella Spewack. Out 
of their own experiences in Russia the authors have built a rather 
long and complicated exposé of an egotistical correspondent of the 
old school that made news when he could not find it. Since The 
Front Page the number of these melodramatic character studies has 
been steadily increasing. Last season saw the formula tried in 
Blessed Event, purporting to portray the things that happen to a 
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Broadway columnist. These plays can scarcely be said to provide 
actors’ holidays, for the leading performer is compelled to work too 
hard. He is constantly on the stage, ever energetic. Thomas 
Mitchell puts great vigor into the part of the conceited and un- 
scrupulous creator of news, the sort of part that Broadway audi- 
ences have come to associate with Lee Tracy. , And the play has 
the advantage of true satire on the new Soviet bureaucracy. It 
is seasoned with many amusing minor characters of the commune. 
But the recipe is losing its savor as does any dish that is served too 
often. A new play may be made from it whenever a picturesque 
profession attracts public attention—reporter, columnist, foreign 
correspondent, crooner, marathon dancer. But the latest one will 
not strike with as firm an impact as did the first. Herman Shumlin 
chose an entertaining play with which to signalize his initiation 
into the ranks of the producers. Clear All Wires! fitted a recognized 
pattern; it could be effectively presented only by a well-defined, fre- 
quently-used, method of direction. Mr. Shumlin used it expertly. 
Once established he may well turn his brilliant directorial gifts into 
productions that will more strongly test them. 


A strange and at times beautiful blending of the past and the 
present was brought to the Broadhurst Theatre in the production 
of Jean Bart’s The Man Who Reclaimed His Head with Claude 
Rains in the title role. Mr. Rains, by exceptional performances of 
comparatively unimportant parts with the Theatre Guild, has won 
a deserved reputation as one of America’s ablest actors. His ap- 
pearance in a significant role that would give his talents full play 
has been eagerly awaited. But the effort to provide him with an 
inspired vehicle was forced. Apparently producer and playwright 
believed that through him those rare old days when “acting was 
acting’ could be revived. For, from the moment that the mis- 
shapen figure and hideous face of the little French political genius 
are revealed by the dim light in the doctor’s apartment at midnight 
the feeling created is that of a tour de force, an attempt to proclaim 
such a virtuosity as Irving must have displayed in enacting Poe’s 
The Tell-Tale Heart. Mr. Rains, in so extravagant a make-up 
as irresistibly to recall some of the cinema impersonations of the 
late Lon Chaney, plays so skilfully, with so cunning a use of un- 
derstatement, that he almost brings his character to life. Indeed 
he might succeed in taking his audience back a century to the en- 
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joyable acceptance of this sort of thing, were it not for the fact 
that the play has been designed and staged with almost every trick 
known to modern spectacular stagecraft. Barny Turner’s sets are 
charmingly pictorial and swing swiftly about on a revolving stage 
providing such immediate contrasts as have, until recently, been 
possible only in the motion picture. There is much light and shade. 
Blatant and colorful carnival scenes filled with people are alter- 
nated with quiet cottage interiors or a romantic café rendevous. They 
tell the story of how a brilliant but physically repulsive man gave 
of his talents to an unscrupulous politician who profited by them 
and returned evil for good by seducing his adviser’s wife. In the 
first scene the wronged genius forces his way into the home of a col- 
lege classmate at midnight, leading his little daughter with one 
hand, carrying a bag containing the severed head of his murdered 
betrayer in the other. The cinema device of the “flashback”’ tells 
the story he relates to his friend. When it comes to an end the last 
modern whirl of the stage strikes a note chronologically out of 
keeping with the decision to “live for the sake of the child”. It 
would seem that the production had meant to convey the weird and 
varied effect of a nightmare. While it missed the conviction of real 
nightmares, there were dramatic situations and moments of real 
beauty in its kaleidoscopic mélange. 


Here Today, produced by Sam Harris, is a most modern prod- 
uct whose only connection with the past is contained in its sub-title, 
A Comedy of Bad Manners. While others, including George 
Kaufman who is responsible for the staging, pick up the wise- 
cracks for their comedies where they may find them, George Op- 
penheimer has listened in on a select few. General rumor has it 
that most of them came from the round table at the Algonquin. 
Compared with the comedy of manners to which the author makes 
joking reference in his sub-title this play comes off very badly. 
Most of the fun in the witty shafts of the writers of the restoration 
comedies lay in their concealment. Like good tennis players they 
“covered up” their strokes. Good manners veiled witty malice. 
But Mr. Oppenheimer’s characters, even Mary Hilliard who is 
played by Ruth Gordon and is said to be modelled after a well 
known literary figure, have no finesse. They say outrageous things 
baldly and apparently they and the author and many of the audi- 
ence think them funny because they are so extravagantly rude. 
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This very extravagance is so imaginative at times as to be diverting, 
but the enjoyment is always tempered with the uncomfortable feel- 
ing produced by watching people who are cruelly thoughtless of 
others. Fortunately the play, with one important exception, is so 
miscast that there is little sense of reality in it. Donald Mac- 
donald, whose pleasant sincerity in The Left Bank last season is 
happily remembered, seems awkward and uncomfortable as one of 
the mad wags who revolve about Mary Hilliard. So does Charles 
D. Brown. And Sally Bates, who has several effective roles to her 
credit, should learn from the example of Muriel Kirkland in 
Strictly Dishonorable, and from others, that for an actress to play 


‘the part of a girl of a distinctive American locale other than her 


own native region, acting is essential. Her Claire Windrew and 
Geoffrey Bryant’s Jeffrey Windrew were distant indeed from Bos- 
ton Backbay. Miss Gordon’s amusing mannerisms took the curse 
from many lines that upon second thought proved flat. Her second 
act costume was an unusually witty blending of eccentric color and 
design to fit the mood of the scene and the quality of the character. 
At times the characters other than Miss Gordon seemed to exist 
only to interrupt a monologue. But so charming a monologist can 
make even last year’s jokes entertaining. Practically unaided she 
succeeds in keeping the play alive by creating a well rounded, con- 
sistently interesting character. As for the story, nothing important 
happens to anyone, the plot being a weak structure on which to 
display wise-cracks which, while they seemed very funny in anec- 
dotes last season, do not explode very satisfactorily on the stage. 


Another effort to win new profits by old methods was made by 
Philip Dunning and George Abbott, co-authors of that well-remem- 
bered success, Broadway. The play was Lilly Turner and the au- 
thors turned producers to stage it. Like Broadway and the host of 
imitations that followed it Lilly Turner is a play of life backstage. 
The stage is that of a Health Exhibit providing much colorful ma- 
terial as background for a story as full of melodramatic ingredients 
as its forerunners. The full sum of the theatric devices of which 
George Abbott is capable is used expertly—a little too expertly, for 
the theatricality is so obviously technical and there is so much of 
it that it somewhat overshadows the “human interest”. James Bell 
and Dorothy Hall head a cast that plays with sure competence. 
For thrills there is the moment when the strong man, escaped from 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA AS O-LAN IN THE Goop EARTH 


Another memorable portrait has been added to the exten- 
sive gallery this actress has created, further establishing her 
position as an artist of wide range and exceptional power. 
Readers of Pearl S. Buck’s popular novel have eagerly 
awaited Nazimova’s appearance in the dramatic adaptation 
fashioned by Owen and Donald Davis and presented by the 
Theatre Guild. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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Thomas Mitchell as a newly arrived journalist be- 
comes acquainted with some types of Soviet Russia 
with quite incredible speed in this amusing and 
swift-moving satire on the methods of foreign cor- 
respondents written by Sam and Bella Spewack. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 
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Stella and Luther Adler, Dorothy Patten and Fran- 
chot Tone in John Howard Lawson’s event-crowded 
drama of American business with which the Group 
Theatre continues its intense and enthusiastic way. 
Mordecai Gorelik designed the one set which strik- 
ingly emphasizes the troubled moods of the play. 


(Photograph by Vandamm) 
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DANCERS IN FLYING COLORS 


Two of the colored chorus in the number Smokin’ 
Reefers for which the choreography was by Agnes 
de Mille and Warren Leonard, with additions 
by Albertina Rasch. (Photography by Sunami) 























FIRST SKIRMISH 


an insane asylum, peers in through the rain-streaked window, the 
big fight when the lunatic throws James Bell so far that one won- 
ders he is able to continue the play, and the tearful climax when the 
Health Show girl discovers that she loves her dependent, drunken 
husband more than the man who has infatuated her. Surely these 
give full measure for one melodrama and perhaps it is caviling 
criticism to say that the machinery works so well that the plot seems 
part of it. 


Even the gaiety of the infant season has a bit of second-hand 
tinge about it. Those masters of the revue, Max Gordon and 
Howard Dietz, have leaned too heavily upon their own past 
achievement in Flying Colors. The ideas that once made The 
Band Wagon a sheer delight, now worn a little thin, and in too 
patent disguises, manage to keep their audiences only mildly 
amused. Arthur Schwartz’s music is rich and tuneful, beautifully 
orchestrated; the principals—particularly Clifton Webb and 
Charles Butterworth—give performances worthy of their excellent 
reputations; Norman Bel Geddes’ sets are cleverly sophisticate in 
subjects and colors; there are witty costumes designed by Constance 
Ripley; the dancing, arranged by Albertina Rasch, contains a 
highly original sketch called Smokin’ Reefers. But the ideas show 
no advance over what has gone before in other revues. It was not 
surprising that the one fresh and enthusiastic feature, the dancing 
of two young Floridians, Vilma and Buddy Ebsen, received tumul- 
tuous applause. Flying Colors is a smart revue. It is intelligent 
and has moments of glamour. It would be hailed as a real bless- 
ing had it not been preceded by The Band Wagon. 

This may seem a lugubrious, even a dyspeptic chronicle of the 
early plays of the new season. But it must be remembered that 
production has not yet been extensive, there is the whole store of 
the season’s ammunition still to be fired. There are more experi- 
ments scheduled than ever before and the outlook is for an exciting 
theatre year. The plays on the old formulae will soon be giving 
place to works that bear the names of new and bold innovators. 
They are eagerly anticipated. 
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Sophistication and Mr. Coward 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


HE relegation of non-stop variety was a matter of time. 

When the summer was over, the mediocre craze was quietly 

put in its place by a handful of pieces mediocre also but 
fashionable. That is to say they were either set in elegant milieux, 
or they restored elegant players to their rightful place among the 
autumn modes. Miss Gertrude Lawrence and Sir Gerald Du 
Maurier, for instance, can alone be regarded as the reason for 
producing Mr. Van Druten’s Behold, We Live, the most indiffer- 
ent of his plays we have seen. Mr. Van Druten is now so near, in 
dialogue and representation, to the life he imitates that we can 
think only an enforced hermitage or a renunciation would force 
him to consider the besetting crisis in playwriting the crisis, that 
is, of an enervated naturalism. Miss Gladys Cooper returned to 
the Playhouse in Firebird, of Lajos Zilahy, a piece that was gen- 
erously heralded. We might have guessed our fate when, being 
told it was a melodrama about Buda Pesth, we were promised “real 
policemen’s helmets” all the way from Buda Pesth itself; but with 
gowns, we should add, from Molyneux. For this is a play for The 
Playhouse, and London theatregoers know how delicately the two 
are always matched. It is in two senses the commonest sort of 
theatrical spectacle that excites you to wonder what new costume 
Miss Cooper will be wearing when she must next confess an 
adultery or a murder. The play has little further interest. But it 
is a bad play worth analysis, partly because Mr. Gilbert Miller has 
thought it worth bringing to New York, and because it is a con- 
crete example of a dramatic sentimentality that has been about 
since Lillo wrote The London Merchant. 

The title is the author’s belated amends to make up for his tardi- 
ness in realising which was his central character. It was illogical 
of the author to suppose we could be seriously interested in Miss 
Cooper’s borne sorrow until we knew also that the person for whom 
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she endured was a worthy, at least a vivid, character. It turned 
out later that M. Zilahy was not only being illogical but practising 
a species of dramatic fraud. For the weariness that accumulated in 
waiting for the chief character to appear turned into outraged 
patience when we eventually discovered she was an impulsive minx, 
or a victim of circumstance, according to your view of passion. 
Dramatists who delay both the crisis and the recognition until the 
last ten minutes of the play must expect an angry audience when 
it is then seen that the emotional problems presented may be solved 
by common sense. In this play the crisis is the daughter’s confes- 
sion that she had tired (what a pity, we murmured, after two 
hours of society’s toppling) of her lover. The line was crucial: we 
were appalled to discover that the cause of the play was not a 
moment of growth in character, or a pitiful collision of circum- 
stance, but only an accident of affection. We wanted only to dry 
Miss Cooper’s eyes, to call a taxi, and bustle her off into the coun- 
try to forget about it. I know no contemporary play of such bad- 
ness that makes Aristotelian criteria so topical or necessary. It 
purports to start from a moral error, made forgiveable and charm- 
ing because the erring girl is young and trying out an experiment. 
Actually, it starts from an unfortunate flagging of passion, a biolog- 
ical interest. And by the triviality of its cause all the tears and throes 
of the father and mother are pitiful only in the chagrin expressed by, 
“What a pity!” It was material for a Sunday newspaper or a 
smart magazine “revelation” but not for tragedy. Mr. Alan 
Napier’s performance as the father proved its fraud to the length 
of tediousness. His forebearance soon expressed itself as a trick of 
posture, a repeated walking to and from a sanctuary window, 
where, with declined head, the great man could gain strength to 
bear the next shock, the next indignity. It need hardly be added 
that the Playhouse stage (it was not thought necessary to mention 
the producer’s name!) surpassed itself in a style of production con- 
genial to the comedy of Gentlemanly Larks of forty years ago, 
when, however, its over-dressing, its fussiness, its stark-simplicity- 
emotional pretences were part of the rollicking parody, not objects 
of admiration. 

One welcomed Mr. Ralph Lynn’s return, therefore, as a sane 
ballast to the inflated emotionalism that—in Behold, We Live, in 
Firebird, and less noticeably in To-Morrow Will Be Friday, with 
Miss Marie Tempest at the Haymarket—was floating in the early 
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autumn about the fashionable West End theatres. We had antici- 
pated a cheery, straightforward evening, a welcome joke to dis- 
sipate the abuse of serious dramatic writing. But the return was a 
remarkable surprise. 

For once Mr. Ben Travers apparently had no play on hand and 
an adaptation by Mr. H. F. Maltby of a French comedy was put 
on instead. It is based on a French philosopher’s dictum that for 
every happiness there is a compensating, not necessarily related, 
disappointment. In the hands of the English dressing-gown wit it 
might have been a broader Private Lives. In the hands of the 
whimsical humanists, the school of Milne, Herbert, and Mr. Van 
Druten, it might have been overlaid with an appeal to pathos and 
the charm of ineffectiveness. Potentially it is all these and its con- 
version into a stable and sensible comedy must be attributed to Mr. 
Lynn’s remarkable performance. He is an ineffectual music-mas- 
ter just about to be dismissed from tutoring Miss Winifred Shotter. 
He is amateur, well-meaning, an unconscious buffoon. It is his 
thirty-fifth birthday and his pupil’s casual quotation about the 
equal division of mortal good and ill luck fans his ambition. He 
takes courage when a large and shiny materialist, lecturing him on 
the rules of prosperity, makes the fatal boast that he has just 
achieved his thirty-fifth year of unmixed blessings. The music 
master invests his future in a dashing suit of clothes. He confronts 
his pupil’s father, practises officiousness and pretended insult at his 
dismissal with such success that the father promptly appoints him 
manager of a luxurious Riviera casino. Mr. Lynn abandons the 
contemplative life and sails garrulously on the crest of the wave. 
He does no work, he coins money, he is important and overbearing. 
Finally the directorate dismisses him and the last act finds him 
back in the original drawing room, unaware of his fall, conde- 
scending and administrative in the presence of his humble suc- 
cessor, the joyous Mr. Robertson Hare. He again meets the ma- 
terialist, a Shavian character, now, by force of Mr. Lynn’s early 
retaliation in precepts, a contented hall-porter. The music-master 
shuffles, is sorry, admits the doubts he had blustered through. It is 
left to Miss Shotter, who had prompted him to this adventure, to 
name his swollen head. 

Mr. Lynn’s performance is one of enormous vivacity. He is on 
the stage most of the time and contributes something every second 
to the liveliness and, what is much more in comedy acting, to the 
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criticism of the character. He dives without misgiving into a vast 
fund of exuberant gesture. One has, at the end, the feeling of hav- 
ing watched an act of composition. For he saves his detail for the 
middle act. He begins by pretending to offer a limited, obvious 
talent for representing a shabby genteel buffoon. He fills in with 
grunts, rapid impromptu gestures, extends the scope of the char- 
acterisation. In the middle act the character spins with the assur- 
ance of its performing and showers significant detail with an aban- 
don that is rare in modern acting. At the end one has seen all 
round and through the composition. We have taken Mr. Ralph 
LLynn’s work for granted. We must now respect, by his example 
in a better play, his vivacity and invention, 

Mr. John Murray Anderson’s rechristened revue, Over The 
Page, came on just before the autumn season, and in spite of its 
frantic need for witty sketches is likely to run. It has re-introduced 
Miss Violet Loraine to a younger generation, June to her admirers, 
and Mr. Reginald Gardiner to a larger public. Mr. Gardiner’s 
comedy is based almost on a school of philosophy and it is possibly 
the oddity of its genre that makes it, apart from its obvious droll- 
ery, original and enchanting to watch. Mr. Gardiner is a modest 
animist who has observed airships and communed with trains. He 
demonstrates how a train is “the most livid thing that was ever let 
loose.” He mimes the “essential snobbishness” of the Graf Zep- 
pelin. All his imitations are centered in a relation of what he has 
noticed to his humorous idea of another pathetic fallacy. He has 
but to prove to Americans that Mr. Louis Armstrong does not play 
the trumpet at all, but makes soundless imitations to the synchron- 
isation of a gramophone, to make an American tour a riot on that 
score alone. He should be seen on both sides of the Atlantic, for 
his humour derives in material from America and in its manner of 
presentation from the most engaging of English composers. 

It remained for the new Shaw play and the new Coward revue 
to announce the opening of the serious theatre. The Broadway 
notices of Joo True To Be Good puzzled the London critics, who 
may be divided into those who worship Shaw, those who would 
win points for their intelligence by deprecating the worshippers, 
and those who feel Shaw to be so definitely an historical event that 
their intelligence and awareness of intellectual fashions is not com- 
promised by praising him. To America it was impossible for this 
play to have the force it possesses for Englishmen as a philosoph- 
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ical document and a protest. Its dialectic is not aimed at the ma- 
terialism of the New World as much as at Mr. Shaw’s unsubstan- 
tiated theory of new world materialism. 

Heartbreak House exposed every philosophy but one and when 
there seemed nowhere to go for a faith Mr. Shaw dared not pursue 
the futility; in a moment of inspiration he saw in a bomb a talis- 
man against a further confessional. Now after a decade he has un- 
reservedly yielded the last creed, the Shavian one, and to his de- 
tractors this play must be a welcome admission of defeat. The 
world will no longer hold together, there are too many facts, too 
many ways of organising them, and not even Mr. Shaw’s juggling 
can dispose of them. The London production unhappily neither 
enhances nor denies the defeat. It is non-committal, painstaking 
but it does not interpret. Komisarjevsky was needed, or Terence 
Gray. But Mr. Ayliff’s sensibility does not correspond with the 
text, is, we must declare to Mr. Shaw’s credit, too outworn for it. 
There was a chance for an almost evangelical direction of tempo 
and light and shadow. Instead it is given Mr. Paul Shelving’s 
turgid realistic settings and Mr. Ayliff’s indirect production. The 
acting cannot escape the lack of discipline. Mr. Hardwicke is al- 
ways forthright and unpretentious in his reading and in the last act 
takes the play out of the producer’s hands. Miss Leonora Corbett 
wavers between mischievous burlesque and workaday academic 
acting. Mr. Ralph Richardson’s performance, with Mr. Walter 
Hudd’s excellent Private Meek, has the most satisfactory distance 
and consistency. But the play withstands its presentation and re- 
mains an uncompromising, trenchant testament. In confessing again 
that the only dogma is there is no dogma, thus restating the old re- 
mark that the golden rule is there is no golden rule, Mr. Shaw has 
guaranteed a larger honesty of thought by pointing the dictum to 
apply to his own work. He has published his Inferno. We are all 
in it. Not least Shaw himself. The dog collars in the auditorium 
are not out of place. Their owners recognise, with a still doubting 
theatrical public, that this is the noblest clergyman of them all. 

So from one pulpit to another, from Mr. Shaw’s mellow trump- 
etings to the nervous pleadings of Mr. Noel Coward, who still 
maintains his fiery curacy in the heart of Mayfair. His satirical 
gift is exploited to make the perfect Cochran show. For though 
Words and Music is, even more than most of his revues, his per- 
sonal composition, even to the extent of its stars, when the curtain 
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rises on a chorus of men in shirt sleeves dancing against a cyclo- 
rama lit in silver, we instantly know it for a Cochran ensemble. 
Mr. Cochran sets his own standard of mounting a revue and it is 
the highest known; that of a cultivated man who is, by some lucky 
miracle, also a showman. But that discreet idea of modernity as a 
setting of sex-appeal against silver curtains flatters the sophistica- 
tion of Mr. Coward’s audience while it also exploits its naivety. 
When, at the end of the first scene, the chorus is seen to be, willy- 
nilly, revolving, the applause is terrific. The technical resources 
of a modern playhouse came to England at least twenty years after 
they were introduced to Europe (it is just so long since Mr. 
Moderwell published his book describing the whole round of in- 
ventions from silk-reflectors to wagon-stages); and it will be an- 
other twenty years before a London audience will quickly accede 
the theatre its revolving stage as it grants a carpenter his foot-rule. 
So we still applaud revolving stages for no other reason than that 
they revolve. And Sir Oswald Stoll, with the cooperation of Herr 
Charell, is there to provide plenty of them for our delight. Casa- 
nova, at the Coliseum, is the second of his essays in commercial 
epics. But Mr. Coward, almost a more inspired business man than 
either Sir Oswald or Mr. Cochran, is clever enough to defend him- 
self by first satisfying a craze and then ridiculing it. He knows 
the drawing power of revolving stages; but he knows also that they 
are a childish amusement. So he begins by using them to please 
his audience and later parodies their abuse to please his audience 
more. Quite the astutest business move in the production is the 
version of Journey’s End in the manner of Sir Oswald Stoll and 
Herr Charell. For he at once yields to the vulgarity, and yet, to 
the degree of his parody, dissociates himself from it. Mr. Coward 
is an expert at this double bluff. Bitter Sweet could be enjoyed 
“straight,” and therefore as something tender and lush, or (one was 
prompted by the intelligentsia) there was evidence to show it had 
been written by the author to guy, by close approximation, pre- 
cisely that sort of tenderness and lushness. The same thing hap- 
pened with Cavalcade, which induced heavy sobs from reminiscent, 
though prosperous, business men, and amused Mayfair and Chelsea 
alike by the implied moue on the face of Mr. Coward, writing as 
they were pleased to think for so un-Cowardly an audience. Thus 
the intelligent man may disclose himself as malgré lui an ordinary 
chap while maintaining, in the company of friends, his standards. 
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But the trick will in time cheat the player. When the time 
comes, say, to attempt serious satire. Many years ago Dance, Little 
Lady, a moving item of satire, divided the pathos between the jazz- 
ridden dancers and Mr. Coward, for the tune was just too attractive 
to resist, and we wondered if Mr. Coward might not be the unwill- 
ing victim of the thing he was satirising. And now, in Midnight 
Matinee (deliciously supervised by Mr. Romney Brent, a recruit 
from Broadway), and in Mad About The Boy, a satire on five in- 
fatuations for a movie star that is the most consummate revue num- 
ber Mr. Coward has written—the dramatist seems unable to tear 
himself away from the fascination of the thing he despises. One 
reflects that this may be the final satire: one looks round the first 
night audience and sees masked faces laughing without scruple at 
the mask of affectation. Children of the Ritz in the audience smile 
with a disarming touch of superiority at the CAtldren of the Ritz 
on the stage, amused by the complaining irony of the music. But— 
the last, ineffable touch—they leave the theatre humming the 
tune! The condition of Mr. Coward’s satire is the one that held 
in Pope’s day, when Pope might have reaped a rich reward if The 
Rape of the Lock could have been presented as a masque. 

We are on the point of a similar dilemma. Such sophistication 
over-reaches itself. Pope’s eighteenth century soon exhausted its 
own refinements and a succeeding generation paid dearly. Valu- 
able and essential to our theatre as Mr. Coward’s satire is (and the 
mind and artistry behind Words and Music alone warrants, where 
breezy commercial skits like Of Thee I Sing simply discount, a 
discussion of fundamental standards) it cannot be many decades 
before the modish skit, the too-exquisite revue, will grow more 
pointed, too delicate to stab an over-civilised society. 
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A scene from the remarkable sound picture made in 
the Carl Froelich Studios in Berlin, directed by 
Leontine Sagan and recently presented to New 
York audiences at the Criterion Theatre. 
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2OSTUME DESIGN FOR HAMLET 


An eccentric costume design for the melan- 
choly Dane whose trials are being given ex- 
traordinary representation by the Vakhtan- 
gov Theatre in Moscow. 














THE HORSES OF HAMLET 


By MORDECAI GORELIK 
Illustrations by the Author 


NEW and elaborate production of Hamlet has just 
A opened at the Vakhtangov Theatre in Soviet Moscow, 


with a new kind of ghost: not a gauze phantom, or a 
green light, or an offstage. voice: Hamlet himself masquerades as 
his father’s ghost, in his father’s armor. 

The Russians are fond of Shakespeare, and produce him in- 
cessantly. With true Bolshevik admiration, difficult for outsiders 
to comprehend, they read avidly the lines of this great poet who 
glorified feudalism, and as they read they interpret according to 
the gospel of Marx. And how shall they interpret this somber 
and subtle Prince Hamlet whose vacillations are Marxian heresy? 
“To be or not to be” is no longer a legitimate question in the 
U.S.S.R.; it has, so to speak, been liquidated. 

The Vakhtangov Theatre is one of the best in Moscow, with 
a modernistic interior, a stage as large as that of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and a handsome, well-dressed audience, an audience that 
in Russia might well be called elegant. The Vakhtangov Hamlet 
may very likely be the most lavish one ever presented—four 
and a half hours of elaborate settings, gorgeous costumes and ex- 
citing music. Produced under the general direction of N. P. 
Akimov, hitherto known only as a scenic designer, the play was a 
year in preparation, rehearsal and study. The U.S.S.R. is having 
a most difficult time financially, but it spares no expense in its 
theatres; Broadway productions in the most prosperous times 
never had such resources. 


The Russian theatre of today looks back to generations of social 
death-struggle; it faces a coming period even more dangerous. 
Its Shakespearean productions are not after-dinner tidbits. Sharp 
and shrewd, it restores to its Shakespearean plays the old peasant 
vitality out of which they grew, and which has long been lost. 
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The genuine boisterousness of this Hamlet, the rough clown- 
ing, the sly sarcasm, would have pleased Shakespeare. A little 
more wryly, he might approve the handling of his script. There 
are no lack of bold transpositions, insertions and omissions. He 
might remember, perhaps, how unceremoniously he treated the 
older plays from which he derived his own masterpieces. 


The Vakhtangov production opens with two soldiers huddled 
close to a campfire. Almost the whole stage-depth is stepped down 





below the nearer part of the stage; Horatio approaches out of the 
night as if out of the miles of distance. But at once the Vakht- 
angov Hamlet and the Hamlet of the folios part close company, 
greeting each other only now and then. Horatio—presented by 
Kozlovsky as a bookish young man in black robe and spectacles— 
knows the purpose of the ghostly masquerade: it is to inaugurate 
a “whispering campaign” against Claudius, the usurper. Horatio 
also knows where the voice in the cellarage comes from; it is his 
own voice muffled in a butter-tub. After thus unsettling Den- 
mark, he and Hamlet—a short, thickset Hamlet played by Gorunov 
—go back to scientific research, and philosophize over Yorick’s 
skull, somewhere in the first act instead of in the last. There is no 
grave-digging scene. 

The players scene is done twice, first as a rehearsal onstage; the 
players’ actual performance before the king and queen, takes 
place offstage, followed by the hurried exit down a vast flight 
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of steps, of Hamlet’s mother and step-father, fleeing out of the 
castle as if poisoned. 

Constantly the action presses beyond the court to the whole 
community, broadening into city-wide panoramas as crowded as 
the canvases of Pieter Brueghel. Typical is a scene in the market 
place where Hamlet, to delude his enemies, goes publicly mad, 
clad in a nightgown, wearing a saucepan on his head, and holding 
a carrot. 

The corruption of the Danish court becomes a fertile source of 
inspiration, and its chief exponent, the ancient Polonius—played 
by Shchukin—is everywhere at once sniffing like an inquisitor at 
Hamlet’s scientific occupations. Somewhat far-fetched but very ef- 
fective theatrically is the scene of the reception of the two fatuous 
rogues, Rosenkranz and Guildenstern: it takes place in an artist’s 
studio, where the monkeyish king—played by Simonov—is being 
painted in regalia, a painless process for him, as his cloak and 
ermine are hung on a stand while pages hold in place his crown, 
globe and sceptre. 











Fertility of direction, relish for broad action, constitute the 
strength and weakness of the Russian theatre, and nowhere more 
evidently than in this production. A number of the characters make 
their entrances and exits on horseback during the outdoor scenes; 
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aside from drawing startled oh’s and ah’s from the spectators, 
this stunt serves no purpose but to pull the play sharply out of 
focus. The horses, some real, some papier-maché, are employed 
mostly in a papier-maché stag hunt that has nothing whatever to 
do with Hamlet, except that his interview with Ophelia has been 
placed arbitrarily in a forest. 

Ophelia—as interpreted by Vagrina—is no frail nymph, but a 
buxom young lady not likely to die easily of unrequited love. She 
takes to drink instead, is carried on the shoulders of her numerous 
admirers, and drowns while still in her cups, after one of those 
Bacchanals without which no Russian play seems to think itself 
complete. 

The final fencing-bout is a public tournament performed before 
a large number of “extras”, half of them papier-maché; after the 
bout these dummies are quite visibly carried offstage. This is a 
second ruinous stunt: only a consistently fantastic production, or 
one hilarious to the point of burlesque, could bear the weight of 
such stylization. 

The curtain goes down on a play that is provocatively brilliant, 
opulent and muddled. Muddled it certainly is, with new directions, 
new essays, in the course of which the big outline of the play is 
lost. The Hamlet of this production is a guileful youth who does 
a lot of thinking, but he thinks on his feet, he is not at all sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought; he gives the “to be or not to be” 
soliloquy smoothly, sitting on a tavern table, flagon in hand. To 
be sure, Hamlet might easily be a husky young Dane. But only a 
superb Marxian picture of feudal court intrigue could match such 
a protagonist, and with it there would have to be a corresponding 
expansion of Hamlet to the size of Lenin as a young man. To 
reduce Hamlet, as this production does, to an ambitious princeling, 
leaves no room for tragedy; but even here the direction has not 
been consistent: the Prince of Denmark remains a skeptical, moody 
figure. 

It would have been simpler, as a matter of fact, to present Ham- 
let for what he is at his simplest—a facile, cerebral and purposeless 
aristocrat. 

With so many horses to sit on, this Hamlet falls to the 
ground. Sitting there it may draw comfort from the thought 
that perhaps never in history has Hamlet received a production 
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worthy of its script; but that perhaps no other production has been 
so arresting, so fertile in thought and theatre from start to finish. 

Some of the scenes are not easy to forget: the ghost like a white 
raven with plumes like those on a hearse, croaking from the top 
of the tower. Hamlet in mourning, pompously arrayed in a veil 
and high stovepipe hat and followed by an orchestra. The mad 
prince in his nightgown in the market place. The king sitting 
for his portrait in the manner of Louis XIV... . Such scenes 
as these are huge blocks cut from some future construction of Hamlet 
in the grand style of the Soviet. 
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By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


The theatre of Edwin Booth, born in 1833 and dead before 
the end of 1893, was more and more in two compartments, 
though Booth seems to have been unaware of that fact. The theatre 
of today is again in one compartment. However it is not the com- 
partment of Kean and Kemble, nor of Edwin Booth. Booth was 
born to the purple of the great romantic tradition, to a style of 
drama and a consequent style of interpretation that permeated all 
forms of stage production. His father was a contemporary of 
Kean when the great Siddons had not long been off the scene. 
Shakespeare was the Zeus of the dramatic pantheon, and in prac- 
tically all acting there was a bravura element. The theatre was 
operatic as well as exalted. There is no indication, in any biogra- 
phy of Booth, including the latest Darling of Misfortune,* by Rich- 
ard Lockridge, that Booth ever questioned the gods of his pantheon, 
certainly never the supreme god. To be sure, Mr. Lockridge, in 
one of his few lapses into that fiction characteristic of the “new 
biography,” speaks sentimentally of Booth and Willie Winter, in 
the actor’s last years, discussing this new fellow Ibsen. But he 
brings forward no proof. As a matter of fact, Ibsen had not 
reached America before Booth’s death, except in a version of 4 
Doll’s House acted by Modjeska only in Louisville (and with a 
happy ending!), and in the libraries of Howells, James A. Herne, 
and a few more such moderns. Neither did Booth ever see The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, nor young Minnie Maddern Fiske emerg- 
ing from retirement to flaunt her red banner. Irving still reigned 
supreme in England, as Booth had reigned in America, and no- 
body had heard of this fellow Shaw. The chances are that Booth 
died without any real suspicion that his crown was awry. 
Yet within a couple of decades of his death, the tradition which 
he had so magnificently upheld was all but forgotten, the style of 
theatre in which he had worked was neither understood nor cared 


‘ke theatre of Kean and Kemble was in one compartment. 





* Darling of Misfortune—Edwin Booth, by Richard Lockridge; The Century Company. 
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for. Instead, a style which had been gradually evolving during his 
life time, but in America at least had never emerged from type 
comedy and crude popular entertainment, was completely domi- 
nant. No less than in the days of Kean, one style permeated all 
theatrical production, but now it was the style of realism, not 
romance. Booth in America, Irving in England, reached their 
zenith of powers at the very end of an era, as a mountain chain 
often reaches its highest elevation just before it dies down into the 
plain. 

It is probably difficult, if not impossible, for those who were not 
old enough to attend the theatre in the ’g9o’s, to form any real con- 
ception of the style which Booth exemplified. A few actors still 
survive who were trained in it. Otis Skinner is the leading ex- 
ample. But Mr. Skinner is too clever, and too young in spirit, not 
to adapt himself partially at least to a new age. In the go’s, how- 
ever, the two styles were both visible, and oddly enough they were 
both admired, and often by the same people. We found no trouble 
at all in adapting our responses to the stimuli. One night we would 
thrill to Irving, and the next we would enjoy Gillette in Secret 
Service or Mansfield in Arms and the Man. We adored The 
Prisoner of Zenda, which exemplified about everything which 
Shaw was railing at in his play, and yet we were going to special 
performances of Ibsen (very gloomy ones they were, too). We 
speak of the 1930’s as a transition age. Perhaps all ages are transi- 


tion ages. Certainly, as I look back on the ’go’s, they appear to | 


have been a time of transition. The purple was fading out to grey. 
Mansfield was a case in point. Twice he acted Shaw in the ’go’s, 
alternating such plays with the romantic repertoire; playing Arms 
and the Man straight for the drama’s meaning, but filling other 
roles with passages of bravura emotionalism. His last production 
was Peer Gynt. Here is a play itself in transition. When he 
drove his old mother up to St. Peter’s gate, he lifted the roof off 
the theatre, and you sailed right up through the hole. When the 
Theatre Guild revived the play years later, you sat calmly during 
this scene, and wondered a bit at its queerness. People don’t do 
such things, you know. Which brings us back to Booth. 

In a book of which Mr. Lockridge speaks rather too slightingly, 
Behind the Scenes With Edwin Booth, by Katherine Goodale, the 
author, who was a young girl in Booth’s company in the 80’s, tells 
how Booth got his great effect in Richelieu. As a small boy, I saw 
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him do it, and can still remember the terror he inspired in me, and 
the mad enthusiasm in the audience. He stood on a platform, 
wearing a long Cardinal’s robe. As he launched the curse of Rome, 
he rose on his toes (his feet hidden by his robes), and all the other 
characters, who were dressed in dark garments, and below the plat- 
form, sank to their knees. In effect, Booth in scarlet towered seven 
feet tall at the least, and at the same time he turned on the full 
stops in the magnificent organ of his voice. He did not shout, of 
course. The good old actors never shouted, any more than an 
organ shouts. But the great pipes came in, with an ominous throb 
of power and volume. It was thrilling and superb. But imagine 
Leslie Howard, shall we say? trying to do it! 

But it is reported that Leslie Howard has ambitions to play 
Hamlet. Hamlet was without doubt Booth’s greatest performance, 
and as Hamlet he is commemorated in the statue which adorns 
Gramercy Park, facing the club which he founded and endowed. 
Though the framework of Hamlet is melodrama, and the language 
verse, it is after all a character study, psychological and “modern”. 
What could, or did, Booth do with that which any fine actor today 
could not do? Would, as Mr. Lockridge speculates, Booth’s per- 
formance of the rdle today put forth the ancient spell? Mr. Lock- 
ridge believes that it would. Judging from the many contempor- 
ary reviews he has scanned, he reaches the conclusion that Booth, 
though he remained true to the romantic repertoire, in his acting 
drew away from earlier methods, became more “natural” than his 
predecessors, and hence was himself a link in the process of transi- 
tion, though no doubt unwittingly. 

Unquestionably Booth’s methods of acting, based at the start on 
those of his father, which in turn stemmed from Kean, grew more 
refined as he grew to maturity, were far more intellectual than 
those of Forrest, for example, and yielded something to the pres- 
sure of the age. No doubt, also, that he was a great actor in his 
ability to compose a part into an harmonious whole (any fine actor 
in any age must possess this ability), and in his ability to find the 
right and vivid symbols by which to express his conception. Nearly 
everybody admitted this power in Booth. Not all, to be sure. In 
my Variorum Macbeth, once the property of William Everett, I 
find Dr. Everett has pencilled a contemptuous remark after nearly 
every reference to Booth. When a note says that in the banquet 
scene Booth did not let Banquo’s ghost appear, the margin records, 
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“This is enough to prove it ought to appear”. But Everett was a 
man of strong likes and stronger dislikes. The general concensus 
was that Booth composed and expressed his great characters with 
fine intelligence, and that he read the verse of Shakespeare with 
the utmost regard alike to meaning and melody. What different 
would we ask today? 

Alas, neither Mr. Lockridge nor anybody else can settle the ques- 
tion now. Those who remember Booth are too old, befogged by 
the golden haze of memory. And the young have no real idea 
what they are talking about. We can only try to keep this fact in 
mind—to Booth, and those who worked with him in the same 
tradition, the “little man” (or the “forgotten man”) had no place 
in their scheme of things theatrical. He belonged to rough pop- 
ular comedy and prose melodrama, maybe, but he had no place in 
the Temple. The Temple was reserved for men and women cut 
to heroic pattern, who spoke a language not of the market place, 
and who loved, sinned, suffered, on a plane of exaltation far above 
the daily level. If an actor could not lift himself to that level, and 
then lift his audience after him, he simply did not belong in the 
same compartment of the theatre as Booth. It can, really, never 
have been true that Booth acted even Hamlet “naturally”. It 
would have been unthinkable for him to have tried to. This 
Prince, this court, this goodly frame the stage, were for the evening 
a world removed from life in 23rd Street. A brooding countenance 
held glooms of greater depth, a word of anger was charged with 
electricity, Fate stalked in the shadows and Poetry flooded the air. 
At least that was the intention. As Mr. Lockridge makes clear, 
the players in Booth’s companies were not always equal to their 
contributing tasks. Audiences, who knew most of the plays by 
heart, waited for the electric moments, gave themselves to the spell 
of the purple passages. It is so difficult to find any analogy to this 
type of theatre in the playhouse of today that Mr. Lockridge finds 
it impossible to bring Booth back by current comparisons. But 
from the very fact that Booth’s theatre is so dead, may we not infer 
that it is no longer wanted? Nobody today but Walter Hampden 
struggles to keep it alive, and his acting has so far lost the warmth 
and exaltation it once had that it cannot form a basis of judgment. 

Booth’s life was shadowed by misfortune, though Mr. Lockridge 
is straining the point a good bit, after the fashion of the “new biog- 
raphy,” when he tries to attribute any considerable measure of 
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Booth’s fame as an artist to public sympathy for the man. His art 
had matured, and his fame was certain, before the shattering blow 
of his brother’s crime. Nor are audiences roused to cheers by a 
man’s acting because he has lost his wife, or gone into bankruptcy. 
Booth’s bankruptcy, however, is a significant part of the story of 
our theatre, and Mr. Lockridge might have devoted even more 
space than he does to its causes. It was brought about, of course, 
by the failure of Booth’s Theatre, a structure the actor intended to 
be not only the finest playhouse in the country, but to be the home 
of “legitimate drama,” and the expression, in stage-craft, of the 
best art of the day. It was erected on the south-east corner of 23rd 
Street and Sixth Avenue, by the architect of Grace Church, Ren- 
wick, of the finest materials. It seated over 1,700 people, and 
boasted a huge stage, a high fly loft, deep traps, and all the latest 
mechanical appliances. It cost, before it was opened, more than a 
million dollars, and the first play was Romeo and Juliet, with 
Booth miscast as Romeo and excellent supporting players, with the 
finest scenery money and ingenuity could supply, on February 3, 
1869. In 1875 Booth had to let it go. With the complicated 
finances of the venture we cannot here deal. Booth appears to have 
been a trusting child in such matters. There is a touch of irony in 
the fact that the Ames estate held the chief mortgage, and it is an 
heir of that estate who built and named the present Booth Theatre. 
Suffice it to say that Booth lost all he had in the world and never 
again attempted theatre management or independent production. 
Yet his attempt actually anticipated Irving’s Lyceum in London by 
a full decade. Mr. Lockridge does not, perhaps, sufficiently dis- 
cuss this venture, to discover whether the failure was due entirely 
to bad financing and too great an over-head, or whether in part at 
least it was due to lack of a sufficient New York public for a theatre 
operated on these lines. 

Following the loss of his theatre, Booth acted for fifteen years as 
a travelling star. He played with Irving in London, he played 
with Salvini in America (Iago in English, Othello in Italian), he 
made a triumphant tour of Germany, and he played in his later 
years with Lawrence Barrett. Of course there were New York en- 
gagements, but most of his time was spent on the road. How well 
it repaid him is shown by the fact that although in 1875 he was 
heavily in debt, he died in 1893 worth over $600,000, and mean- 
time had paid all his debts, purchased, rebuilt and endowed the 
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Players Club, and contributed more liberally than anyone will ever 
know to innumerable private charities. The road may have com- 
plained that he brought bad companies, and that at times, even, he 
acted with weary indifference, but it went over and over to see him, 
especially as Hamlet and Richelieu, and there was hardly a stage 
in the country which did not know his tread. The road, of course, 
was longer loyal to the romantic repertoire, as it is always longer 
loyal to well known players. This was the case of Forrest before 
him, of Jefferson after him, and of players we could name today. 
But in another sense the willingness of an actor to go on the road, 
and his ability to capture its interest are, or can be, signs of high 
artistic vitality—a fact we are by way of forgetting. Amiable 
mediocrity, to be sure, has an unfortunate universality, but no other 
art has universality except the finest. If a player has a repertory 
which has the appeal of universal art, and has the genius to play 
this repertory in such a way that it exalts all men, he may become, 
in a country of great spaces and scattered regions, our only form of 
a national theatre. Booth tried, and failed, to establish a great 
theatre in one city. He failed partly, I suspect, because the city 
was even then enamoured of sophistication and impatient, also, of 
tradition. He took his art, which represented the traditional side 
of the playhouse, to the whole people, and so long as once a year 
such a man came to a little town, bringing Hamlet, bringing 
Othello, bringing the magic of Shakespeare’s verse and the fire of 
exalted emotion, that little town was as much possessed of the best 
as any other. How much that is worth to the nation, who can 
estimate? 

Last year many a Broadway head wagged in surprise when Miss 
Cornell stopped the run of The Barretts of Wimpole Street while 
the play was still filling a New York theatre, and departed for 
the road. She made no such tour as Booth used to make, but she 
did visit many cities, where theatres are still available, and in every 
one she was greeted by enormous and enthusiastic audiences. This, 
of course, was excellent business, because it made her friends every- 
where, who will rush to see her the next time she comes. But it is 
far more than good business for Miss Cornell. It is an indication 
that a fine play, interpreted by a player of sufficient stature to rouse 
universal emotion, can still be our substitute for a national theatre, 
can still be the interpreter of the best the race is hoping and feel- 
ing, to the ends of the land. Realism has nothing to do with this 
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tradition of the theatre. Booth’s successors may not act in the way 
he acted, nor present the style of plays that he presented. But his 
successors, nonetheless, will have to possess his ability to compose 
a character, to select interpretive symbols which are clear and 
vivid, to rouse emotion, and to be able to sustain an ample role, in 
a stirring play, in such manner that they can interest and hold all 
sorts of audiences everywhere. If they cannot do these things, they 
are minor artists, however popular they may be on Broadway, and 
they will leave no statues behind them. 


VAUDEVILLE 


By CONRAD AIKEN 


—And then, at last, the time came, when for an instant 
The husband left the stage, with a bland gesture, 

Left them together. They met each other’s eyes, 

And trembled a little; and so moved forward 

To touch slow hands, and smile. 


The glare of footlights swarmed beneath their eyelids. 
Vaguely, through mist of lights, they were aware 

Of yellow faces, and cold watchful eyes. 

But she saw only, as he came toward her, 

The man who loved her, and the man she loved; 
And he saw only, in a kind of glory, 

Deep eyes, starlike hands, slippers of gold. 

He kissed her mouth, and felt her tremble; 

Music came round them with a beating tumult; 
Madness of wings was on that air. 

And then the expected cry came from the door :— 
They started apart, turning, feigning terror :— 

A bullet smashed the glass; a woman screamed. 

And while the laughing madman staggered above them, 
The great white wall slid down upon that world. 


Lying and yawning on the beach in sunlight 

Lazily watching the iteration of waves 

And shadows of sea-gulls skimming over the foam, 
She thought she never loved him half so much 

As in that scene,—it made love seem so wicked. 

And thinking this, she closed warm eyes, and smiled. 
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By STARK YOUNG 


Photographs by Stella F. Simon 


RS. SIMON’S photographs, taken con amore and with 
M so much feeling for the little figures out of my collec- 

tion of pastori, convince me that I was wrong not to 
have heeded long ago the advice to record them. Diverse people of 
the theatre, seeing them set out—three times as many as are shown 
here—have exclaimed, not on any religious use, but on their theatri- 
cality. These pastori are not of the theatre; but they are a lively 
comment on living stage movement and on the sense of dramatic 
costume, on line, posture and color. They illustrate admirably also 
the combination of devotion—in their case piety and often parish 
pride—in the maker and direct specific use for the thing made. I 
myself have long since forgotten their sacred habitations and think 
of them always as living in the theatre. 

All over the Catholic world, as everybody knows, there appear 
during the Christmas season the nativities—the Italian presepio, 
the French créche, the Spanish natividad, and so on. They are 
little scenes, little settings in fact, now simple, now very elaborate, 
now gold and gems, now tinsel and paste, set up in church, chapel, 
against a street wall, in the house of the devout or the hospitable. 
It is always the Bethlehem manger, with the Christ Child newly 
born, the Wise Men—the Magi—from the East coming to adore 
with gifts, the Virgin and St. Joseph, the animals and shepherds, 
with sometimes—according to the expense possible—attendant princes 
and patron saints, every manner of angels in the sky, of beasts and 
homely articles, of villagers, princes, peasants, architectural details, 
theatrical groups, people approaching in the distance, God the 
Father high up in the sky stifled with cherubim and, over all, the 
Star of Bethlehem. 


When I speak of the presepz like that, I am thinking most of 
Naples, where the genius natural to the people, the baroque rem- 
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nant in their thought and touch, the operatic cast of their ways and 
public demonstrations, can be seen in these figures that they have 
made for generations to serve the presepii great and small. In 
Spain the nativities, often rich, that I have seen are sweet with a 
certain natural life and realism, touched with the macabre some- 
times, but stung with an emotion that is less abounding and far less 
theatrical than in Naples or Sicily or Calabria, Apulia and the 
Southern provinces. In these parts there is something indomitably 
their own. The base of their nature is Greek really, with whatever 
Roman, Norman, Spanish, Saracen, French and Italian may have 
worked its way into the whole mixture. The Greeks themselves 
gave up struggling for an empire any farther north than the line 
that runs from Cumae across the peninsula eastward, and so things 
settled into their own. The Kingdom of Naples when it flourished 
under diverse regimes kept south of this line. The remainder of 
Italy represented for it only a kind of trade prospect, practically, 
and, mentally, very often a morality and kind of thought that was 
mostly foreign. It is even so today when Italy struggles for unity, 
Naples is Naples, though less and less so—perhaps. 


The pastori, then, from this part of the country are doubly alive 
with something fuller and richer and more complete than else- 
where. The pastori from South Italy are certainly more touched 
with the full theatre of the world and the fecundity of true theat- 
rical invention; and when I have found these of mine, nearly 
always in shops a little out of the tourists’ way and where pretty 
much Neapolitan only was spoken, they have seemed to me more 
significant in that excitement and repose that is at the bottom of 
theatre design. In the plate with the four baroque examples, for 
instance, and in that with the coral virgin, all seventeenth century, 
the relation of flowing movement to an enclosing circle which is 
what we see in the baroque, as it surmounts the elusive and difficult 
problems inherent in its method and principle, is capitally 
expressed. 

For such reasons I have stuck to my South Italian pastori; 
though some of the pastores from Mexico, with the Spanish move- 
ment to which the Indian simplicity and fervor adds a touching 
quality, are hard to resist. It is a quality, however, often more 
simple and primitive than the theatre has any need to be, among 
us at any rate. 
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This seventeenth century pastore is from Salerno. He might have stepped out of 
a Veronese farther north. Behind him is an engraving of 1750, for a spectacle, of 
fireworks with Pliny losing his life after Vesuvius’ eruption, presented before His 
Holiness Pope Benedict XIV, by Sua Eccz@ il Signor Principe Don Fabrizio Colonna, 
Grand Constable of the Kingdom of Naples, Grandee of Spain of the First Class, 
et cetera. 

The peasants, on the next page, come from the country to visit the manger. They 
are Sicilian, Neapolitan and Calabrian. Some are of the nineteenth century, some 
much older. Their colors are life and variety itself. The peasant on the left wears a 
white jacket piped with pink, his waistcoat is blue laced with white, with a leather belt 
like his wallet, his trousers brown plaid. The jacket of the second figure is Nile green 
satin fringed with silver; his trousers blue silk, with gold braid at the bottom, his 
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stockings painted blue, his shoes like his felt hat, black brown, with red buckle painted 
on. ‘The lame man has brown breeches, a red waistcoat, and a jacket of some fine 
antique velvet, mauve color. A white jacket comes fourth, piped with tan; blue plaid 
trousers and a waistcoat crossed with yellow bands. The stockings of the fifth peasant 
are painted bright blue, his shoes black with red buckles. His trousers are red taffeta 
finished at the bottom with yellow silk, his jacket tan with brass buttons, his waist- 
coat striped white satin, with a linen collar. He brings his Calabrian bagpipe with 
him. The smaller figure, second to the right, is Sicilian, full of Spanish character. 
His stockings are tan, his trousers deep rose red, his jacket rose, all trimmed with gold 
galloon. The ribbons that finish the waistcoat are a Nattier blue. The man at the 
end carrying the lamb is done with every affection, the legs bound in woolen strips, 
not painted, the trousers are black wool homespun; the collar white, the jacket a dull 
blue heavy silk, lovingly worked down the front with white eyelets and cross lacings. 
In some of these peasant figures the feet, instead of being painted, wear the type of 
peasant shoes found in antiquity and in many countries, a piece of leather bound on 
with thongs. 

A simple realism, not dull but filled with motion, variety and vitality, appears in 
these figures. Enough of the older elaboration remains to relate them to the past; 
but the drama in them is now more outward. 

The abundance and facility of invention, the love of life and its plenty, the slight 
irony and sharp eyes, and that classic feeling for the individual within the type, char- 
acteristic of South Italy, is obvious in this line of pastori, come after their own fashion 
and each one in himself thus piously to life. J Pagliacci, Cavelleria Rusticana and 
many another opera, take their chorus out of such a world as this as easily as things in 
nature assume their characters with the sun and rain. Through such figures and such 
traits we can understand best the improvisation and special sort of naturalism in such 
actors as Mimi Aguglia, Grasso and that whole school of South Italian acting. 














The four baroque figures are the oldest in the collection and belong to the school 
of color practiced by such painters as the famous Luca Giordano, who, beginning at 
eight years with almost a masterpiece, filled Italy and all Europe with his work, and 
died at seventy-three still full of designs, unexecuted projects and proposals. The 
seventeenth century lives in these four little personages; for they are almost as alive 
now as they were on some morning when, lit with candles set in front, they seemed 
handsome embodiments of that Bethlehem drama with its shepherds, its wise men, and 
its manger shining with the Virgin and Child. 

The three princes, come to attend the divine event, are all in the same colors, 
calculated doubtless for whatever scheme they first were designed. ‘The suit is a kind 
of prune color, in taffeta, the cloak yellow. Each one has a linen collar with an 
edge of fine lace. In them as in all the pastori shown, with a few exceptions, the 
hands, feet and heads are of some composition like terra cotta, painted. 

The Virgin follows the convention of the times and is dressed in red with a blue 
mantle, with, in this figure at least, gold lace at the hem of her dress. ‘The elaborate 
forms of these figures are not accidental, but are secured in places by the use of some 
wax stiffening soaked into the taffeta fabric. At the edges the rhythms are effected 
by wire sewn into the edge. 

When we come to any sort of unrealistic drama, such as Shakespeare or almost any 
drama in the poetic manner, the greatest lack among the actors of our theatre is 
movement and rhythmic flow of gesture and position. ‘This lack is even more con- 
spicuous when there is a group to be created on the stage or a flow of ensemble move- 
ment. It will be seen by looking at any one of these figures that the movement can 
be studied best in relation to an imagined circle enclosing it, so that every rhythm, out- 
ward and returning, has a line to which it is related and by which it lives. The rich 
curve and fantasy of Shakespeare’s style, for example, cannot be understood by the 
actor or audience in any other light than the baroque. 








This baroque figure of the Virgin is carved from a single piece of red coral mounted 
on a silver base of later date. Before a drawing, around 1710, by Ferdinando Bibiena, 
she is seen in exactly the spot at which, if you saw the drawing unobstructed, you 


would find that he intended a statue to be. 




















The design behind these three seventeenth century figures belongs around 1580 to 
1600, done in tempera and colored chalk, plus ink now and then for the outlining. 

The Roman Captain, highly Renaissance-antique, has Arabic shoes, terra cotta 
painted golden ochre. His jacket or casque, uncut velvet of the period, is golden 
ochre, stitched with blue; the shirt, trousers and tunic are white, with bands of blue 
stitched with gold. The Ethiopian king’s yellow mantle with a white collar, is edged 
with gold lace. The waistcoat is light blue with gold lace; the girdle crimson velvet 
gold stitched; the jacket is yellow, the trousers and painted hose are ochre, the boots 
red. The other king has a white mantle with white collar, edged with gold lace; a 
white waistcoat with gold braid, a red satin girdle gold-stitched, a rose taffeta coat 
gold-braided. The stockings are painted blue. The hair is painted blond, the boots 
golden ochre, matched in the satin trousers. 











These four personages out of the East are of the period of Louis XIV. The faces 
are no longer tortured or gracefully posed but oval and apt, as are the faces of the 
great princes and courtiers of the day. Their coats are two crimson satin, one yel- 
low, one white, trimmed with gold; the waistcoats all white, with gold; the trousers 
red satin; the turbans white with red bands. The heavy gold leaves on them are as 
fresh as when first put on. Such gentlemen these are as might have been painted by 
L’Argilliére in France, a little later, or as are to be found on the walls of every Italian 
palace, reminders of the most frankly worldly time in modern European history. The 
four figures, very trim and elegantly set out, could watch a Nativity as charmingly as 
they passed from gambling houses and assignations to mass. ‘These were the days 
of the balls given by the monks of San Martino, the great monastery looking down 
on Naples; when society came and there were lights and music late into the night, 
with the wine flowing and the world at its worldliest. 

These pastori, then, belong to the epoch indeed, and you can almost believe they 
will make a little visit to the Presepio in a chapel at San Martino—where now in the 
museum one of the most elaborate is still shown—and will then go on to the prior’s 
apartments where the pictures, tapestries, objets d'art and lights are so bewitching. 








With the Virgin and St. Joseph we come to a more familiar time. The Virgin 
herself could have stepped out of one of Tennyson’s poems, when “the black bat night 
has flown’. The faces of these figures have become gentle, pretty and commonplace; 
there is no longer that complexity and richness that belongs to the earlier modelling. 
The next step will be the usual plaster looking images that we see now in church 
shops. The hands are kind and gentle but have lost all subtlety; and the pose is sweet 
and tender without being touched with animation or design. Christian prose has come 
in; theatre about gone. 

The Madonna’s light brown hair is partly covered by her veil, blue taffeta heavily 
edged with gilt fringe, not the metal that in the earlier figures is pure, just as the 
pearls they wear are real, those strings of pearls on their turbans lacing up and down. 
Her dress is a pale shell pink taffeta, not so durable as the older taffeta. The pointed 
bodice and full sleeves are edged with the same gold fringe. At the neck and on the 
inner sleeves of figured dimity and around the dimity petticoat are ruffles of point 
lace. The blue taffeta of the Madonna’s veil is carried into St. Joseph’s gown; her 
gold fringe is on his gown and on the robe of sulphur yellow taffeta. His shirt is 
white linen pleated. The trousers hidden under his gown are scarlet satin. 








He is Directoire, arrived at the Nativity, and wears black slippers painted on, a 
cream colored jacket of silk edged with gold lace braid, a high linen stock, and a wide 
waistband of greyish white fur. His trousers of grosgrain silk are bright rose pink, 
but no pinker than his cheeks. 
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THE THEATRE IN NEW SPAIN 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


HEN news came last fall that a play about the Span- 

\ N ish Revolution had caused a riot in one of Madrid’s 

principal theatres, scouts of the stage felt a quivering 
along all their scouting nerves. Since Russia’s upheaval opened 
up a whole new theatrical world, revolutions have been worth 
watching. Was this play, greeted by cries and fists and the break- 
ing of orchestra seats, to prove the forerunner of similar new life 
in the Spanish theatre? There had been many rumours of a cul- 
tural renascence in Spain. Would the fall of the Bourbon Haps- 
burg dynasty be the signal for its flowering? Were the great days 
of Lope de Vega really to come again? And if any of these ques- 
tions could be answered in the affirmative, what would it mean to 
America? 

Most of the answers still lie hidden in the egg of the future, but 
if the amount of activity buzzing about it during the period of in- 
cubation is any sign, that future, when it finally chips the shell, 
should be full of excitement. Everyone has ideas and plans and 
theories, and none of them agree. Only two things are certain— 
first, that so many things have happened in the past year and a 
half that even those Spaniards most closely in touch with theatrical 
affairs are scarcely aware of their implications and the possibilities 
they set up; second, that it is almost impossible to judge the pres- 
ent state of the Spanish stage from the translated plays or the trav- 
elling companies we see here. 

A year ago last spring the playwrights and producers emerged 
from under the clammy blanket imposed on them by the dictator’s 
censorship. Since the 14th of April, 1931, the Spanish govern- 
ment and the Spanish stage have been almost as closely linked as 
is the American government with American business. There are 
those who claim somewhat bitterly that the result has been about 
the same—the stage getting in the way of the government and the 
government in the way of the stage much as our Congressmen here 
investigate business and business pesters Congress. But leaving that 
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captious comment aside, the important thing is that the theatre is 
woven into the very fabric of the new Republic. 

Here in the United States a great gulf usually separates stage 
from statesmen. A mayor may write a popular song and make 
friends among actors, a musical show may mock at politics. In 
Spain, both by tradition and in actuality the bond is much closer. 
In the golden days of the Spanish stage Lope de Vega took his turn 
as Inquisitor and Calderon was a courtier. In the 19th century 
Echegaray was a member of the Cabinet. In the early days of our 
era Benavente sat in the Cortes. 

Then there was a hiatus of nine bleak years during which poli- 
tics were proscribed and plays were censored. Today playwrights 
once more engage in politics and politicians write plays. 

More than one of Spain’s playwrights went to jail for expressed 
views on the monarchy, and many of them were active members of 
that group of intellectuals and idealists who helped bring the new 
state into existence. This year there are playwrights in the Cortes 
that made Spain’s constitution, in the Cabinet that now governs 
under it, and in the diplomatic corps that represents the country 
abroad. The Prime Minister saw his first play, La Corona, pro- 
duced in Barcelona on December 19, 1931. The Minister of Agri- 
culture has written a play. The President of the Republic, not a 
playwright, but a politician quick to feel the direction of the wind, 
paid his tribute to the stage in the form of an address delivered on 
his election to the Spanish Academy of Fine Arts. Its title was 
“Law in the Theatre”, and it was described as “a study of the ap- 
pearance and development of certain juridical ideas in Spanish 
drama”. 

The first year’s result of all this has been a few plays, several 
significant gestures, and a great deal of amusing conversation and 
comment. The picturesque Don Ramon del Valle-Inclan, known 
here as a novelist, and also a writer of plays with great literary 
merit, and the famous Benavente who is perhaps the most impor- 
tant single figure in the Spanish theatre, grant political interviews 
and issue pronunciamentos sparkling with wit and paradox. It is 
difficult to imagine Mr. Hoover knowing that Of Thee I Sing and 
its authors exist, but when Benavente scolds the Republic and 
Valle-Inclan mocks at it, the Republic listens, laughs, and then 
walks a bit more softly. 

But so far, neither of these has carried his political comments 
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to the stage, and neither of them has written anything that has 
caused riots. Those bits of daring were reserved for younger men. 
Last season at least three plays appeared which dealt directly with 
different phases of the Republic’s problems. One was Perez de 
Ayala’s drama 4.M.G.D. which presented life in a Jesuit school. 
One was a musical “historieta” called Qué pasa en Cadiz? (What’s 
happening in Cadiz?) which made merry with the possibilities of 
the new divorce law. The third was Mujfioz Seca’s hilarious satire 
on the very serious agrarian-labor problem in Andalusia, La Oca. 
The musical comedy of divorce was very gay and very popular, 
but no one seems to have taken it very seriously. The drama and 
the satire, on the other hand, both hit so close to deep held con- 
victions that riots stormed about them wherever they played. 
The effect of 4.M.G.D. was perhaps more intense than the play 
itself warranted. Based on a novel some ten years old, it was a 
simple, episodic thing with more characterization than plot, held 
together chiefly by the extra-dramatic unity of school life. It 
showed the harsh discipline, the suppression of the individual for 
the good of the Order, and certain melodramatic results of en- 
forced celibacy, but none of it could have been news to its audi- 
ences. Ramon Pérez de Ayala was not saying simply “See, I will 
show you the drama that goes on behind the walls of a Jesuit 
school”. Novelist of first rank, brilliant amateur of the arts, he 
was the newly appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
his producer was brother-in-law of the Prime Minister, his bill- 
boards advertised the play as “not anti-Catholic, but anti-Jesuit”, 
and it was produced within a month after the Cortes had passed 
hard-fought articles of the Constitution aimed to dissolve the Jesuit 
order in Spain. It is no wonder that people took it as a more or 
less official opinion on the Jesuit question, and resented it or ap- 
plauded it in accordance with their own views on the matter. 
Muijioz Seca’s play, La Oca, had no such official implication. 
Its point of view, instead of justifying an act of the Republic, 
mocked at a plan. Laid in an Andalusian village where the peas- 
ants decided to take agrarian reform into their own hands, it said 
“Look, this is what will happen if you put those theories of yours 
into action”. It said that with laughter, but the gayety of its sur- 
face did not deceive people into regarding it as just one more bit 
of Mujioz Seca’s fooling. It was. an extremely funny comedy as 
well as an apt bit of political and economic criticism, but while 
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some people laughed, others fought. Riots accompanied its prog- 
ress through Spain. 

- All this excitement, this feeling of intense reality, this invasion 
of the stage by life itself, is a fascinating thing to see. What its 
ultimate effect on the theatre may be is another matter, and one 
that has aroused a good deal of discussion. There are critics who 
feel that, so far, the state has profited more than the stage, and that 
while politics are certainly livelier for the presence of playwrights, 
the theatre has gained little from politics except a momentary rise 
in attendance and a few sporadic riots. 

But if statesmen have not yet written the great play of the revo- 
lution, they have done other things, which should act as a definite 
stimulus toward better theatre. There was, for instance, the con- 
ferring of the Order of Isabel la Catélica upon Antonia Mercé. 
There was the matter of a literary prize for Rivas Cherif. And 
there was also the subsidy to La Barraca. 

The story of La Barraca—that theatre on wheels with which the 
students in the universities will take the old dramas of Spain back 
to the people gathered in plazas and bull-rings—has already been 
told in the pages of THEATRE ARTS. It will go out along the roads 
with its first repertory this summer, and its managers are invoking 
for their inspiration the spirit of Lope de Rueda, who took his 
troupe into innyards and patios four hundred years ago. 

The awarding of the 1931 National Prize for Literature aroused 
a storm that swirled about Madrid for weeks. Given for a work 
written to order, its announced subject for this year was “An in- 
formative and critical study concerning the modern theatre outside 
of Spain”. Only two essays were presented in the contest, and the 
award went to that of the producer, Don Cipriano Rivas Cherif. 
Its title was ‘““Memories, Reflections, and Plans of Cipriano Cherif, 
presented in a contest as a theatrical index of our century”. 

Malcontents asserted that it would take more than the usual lati- 
tude allowed by the Spanish imagination to stretch Don Cipriano’s 
study so that it fitted into the prescribed subject. Instead of writ- 
ing on the modern theatre outside of Spain, he wrote on his own 
modern theatre inside of Spain. Instead of bringing information 
they did not possess, he recapitulated what they all had seen. It 
was hinted, with more vigor than tact, that had he not been the 
Prime Minister’s brother-in-law, he would not have won the prize. 

On the other hand, his friends argued that this was a clear case 
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of award for merit. Rivas Cherif is the most interesting of the 
young producers, and almost the only one who seems to have 
grasped the meaning and the possibilities of modern technique in 
the theatre. He was responsible for most of the knowledge Spain 
had of foreign experimentation. He was bringing the Moscow Art 
Players, presenting classic revivals of great value, offering inter- 
esting modern plays, and daring to present such controversial ones 
as 4.M.G.D. The committee of award was composed of three of 
the most able young litterateurs of Spain, men of unimpeachable 
honor, who could be relied on to make the award for ability and 
nothing else. 

The net result was that people talked about the theatre more 
than ever. 

The subsidizing of La Barraca might be considered a personal 
whim or a progressive experiment of the Minister of Education, 
or even a matter of friendship for the young poet who was direct- 
ing it. The award of the National Prize for Literature was 
frankly suspect. But when the Order of Isabel la Catélica was 
pinned on a dancer, there could be no question of whim or experi- 
ment or even of friendliness. This was a clear-cut case in which 
the Republic expressed its attitude toward the arts. 

Antonia Mercé is known to most Americans as La Argentina. 
Under the old regime she had received no honors from her coun- 
try and no decorations from its sovereign. She was simply a Span- 
ish dancer more famous in New York and Paris than in Madrid. 
Conservatives there were apt to speak of her almost disdainfully, 
holding her not to be truly Spanish since she had lived so long 
“outside”. They rather preferred the music hall manner of certain 
performers who seldom crossed the Pyrenees. 

But to the young Republicans (and “young” includes such grey- 
beards as the composer Falla and the conductor Arbos, who had 
long recognized her genius and given her every encouragement) 
she was not only a great artist, but an artist who had rendered 
great service to Spain. She had gone straight back to the source 
of Spanish dancing, brushed away the tinsel sentimentalities which 
were the signs of its decadence, restored to it its ancient, primitive 
vigor, and presented it before the peoples of the world as a live, 
vital art form springing from the depth of a great tradition. Long 
before the Republic came into being she had been an artistic am- 
bassador of the new Spain, unconscious, perhaps, but no less real 
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symbol of its power and its aspiration. When the Republic recog- 
nized that service publicly, with the famous and dignified old deco- 
ration which bears the name of the great queen, they were affirm- 
ing the values for which they stand, and encouraging similar efforts 
on the part of other artists in other fields. 

Americans who have caught a glimpse of the Spanish theatre in 
the dancing of La Argentina have perhaps a truer picture of its 
scope than those who think they know it through the Spanish plays 
which have been translated for American production. Argen- 
tina’s dancing has that evocative quality which arouses the imagi- 
nation and enables it to comprehend that which it has never seen. 
Translated Spanish plays in the United States, on the other hand, 
are only one small section of the Spanish stage, and might very 
well act like a quarter which, held close to the eye, shuts out the 
sun. 

The modern American audience sees Spanish drama in terms of 
the indefatigable Quinteros, and the lyric Martinez Sierra, with a 
backward glance for the Benavente of Saturday Night and The 
Passion Flower. The plays have had good players. Nance O’Neill 
made The Passion Flower her own. Eva Le Gallienne brought 
over The Cradle Song and The Lady from Alfaqueque and has 
given them permanent place on her repertory list. Otis Skinner 
put another Quintero group on our stage with the family of Papa 
Juan. Ethel Barrymore played a strangely moving nun in Sierra’s 
Kingdom of God, Gertrude Lawrence introduced the same author’s 
Take Two from One to London and Jane Cowl has been promising 
to play it here. 

All those plays had certain characteristics in common, and most 
of them were very far from the usual melodramatic conception of 
the Spanish stage. They were simple and human rather than clever 
or passionate. They had a warmth about them, a quality of emo- 
tion as foreign in kind as in degree. Thoroughly national in locale 
and character, motive and reaction, they also had something uni- 
versal which made their simplicities appealing to Americans who 
might have found more vivid drama a bit forced and unreal. 

There is an almost endless store of Quintero and Sierra come- 
dies to be made available for American production at the will of 
their able translators. But their smiling wit no more represents the 
whole Spanish stage than did the old melodramas of cape and sword. 
As a matter of fact, there are signs that young Spain is getting a 
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bit bored with them. Commenting on the present unrest in far 
from sunny Andalusia, a critic said recently that as the Quinteros 
were unable to change their conception of the provirce, the prov- 
ince had apparently decided to change its character. A new play 
of theirs called Solera was produced in January, and a heretic com- 
plained “We confess that this constant repetition of types, of 
minute detail, of narrow humour and banal conflict seems to us 
more and more weak and ineffectual. In the presence of such an 
Andalusia as lives and suffers today is there nothing to write but a 
Solera?” 

The instant answer is that Mufioz Seca wrote something else in 
La Oca. His roaring humour and mordant wit is almost unknown 
in this country. It would take a genius to translate it adequately, 
but some of it is well worth the effort. 

Of the dramatists outside the tenderly smiling school, Benavente 
is the most famous. He has been translated and bound into some 
five volumes, and another bearing his latest comedy, When Eve’s 
Daughters are not Adam’s, which a visiting Spanish company 
played in New York last spring, is on its way. Unfortunately his 
earnest translator takes the literary value of the work so seriously 
that he sometimes neglects to render also the full flavor of the 
dramatist’s flashing wit. Benavente has power, variety, and great 
facility, and it is a pity that in English his plays so often become 
heavy-footed. They were never meant to be relegated to a library. 

Two of his comedies were played in Madrid last winter, the one 
about Eve’s daughters, and another called the Jazz Band Melody. 
His contemporary, Valle-Inclan, had an eerie ghost drama of Ga- 
licia which played for a few weeks, and which was beautifully 
done. In contrast to Benavente, he writes for printing and reading 
rather than for playing, but one is haunted by the feeling that the 
bits of eighteenth century porcelain on the one hand, and the vio- 
lent savagery of Galicia on the other might both be brilliantly suc- 
cessful in the hands of a producer with daring and skill. It would 
take a poet to translate them into English of equal style and char- 
acter, for it is the sound of the language quite as much as its mean- 
ing which gives them power. 

In addition to a bit of stark realism by Carlos Arniches (who 
turns from the writing of deft farces to the fashioning of grotesque 
tragedy) and a poetic play of Galicia by Angel Lazaro, there were 
any number of able and well made plays which came and went 
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without much notice being paid to them. 

Dojfia Pilar Millan-Astray, one of the few women playwrights 
Spain possesses, wrote La Merceria de la Dalia Roja, and Las An- 
danzas de Ginesillo, both of them received with cheers by the con- 
servatives, and with groans by the liberals, not because of the writ- 
ing, but because of their political point of view. Dojia Pilar is 
an irreconcilable who does not believe that divorce should be ad- 
mitted within the philosophy of a Catholic woman, no matter what 
the provocation, or how many the new laws. Her plays are just as 
much propaganda as are things of the opposite school, like 
A.M.D.G. 

Also there were zarzuelas, and revivals of the old classics. It is 
said that The Land of Joy which came to New York about 1917 
and remains fragrant in a few memories because it brought La 
Argentina for her first visit to this country was a real zarzuela. 
Somewhere between the musical comedy and the comic opera, it is 
one of the most delightful things ever invented. Its theme may 
be old or new, its form is fairly well defined and its treatment tra- 
ditional, its performance—if it is well done as so many are—is only 
comparable to such excellent entertainment as the Winthrop Ames 
revivals of Gilbert and Sullivan. Spain has a huge library of zar- 
zuelas, some famous and frequently revived, others of more passing 
value, but all distinguished by freshness and sparkle. 

Yet serious critics who look first of all for literary merit treat 
them with scant consideration. Like the various forms of farce in 
which Spaniards excel, they belong to the genero chico, the 
minor poetry of the theatre. But they are vivid, quick-moving, 
and so popular in Spain that one cannot but think they would be 
well received outside. 

If the wave of interest in things Spanish which has been rippling 
over this country since the revolution is to bring more and more 
modern plays, one hopes it will also arouse a long-overdue enthusi- 
asm for the classics. It is fifteen years since Barrett Clark quoted 
someone’s comment that “Spain is the only country whose drama is 
fundamentally at its best when it follows the best traditions of its 
Golden Age”, and then lamented that the drama of the Golden 
Age was practically unknown to the English speaking world. We 
are still in the same sad case. 

Yet the classics are a fundamental part of any Madrid season. 
This last winter Madrid saw Lope de Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna, Cal- 
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deron’s El Alcalde de Zalamea, and Valez de Guevara’s La Ser- 
rana de la Vera, in addition to a 17th century play of Quifiones de 
Benavente, and more modern dramas by Galdés, Marquina, and 
Rusifiol. During the regular November revival of Don Juan 
Tenorio there were four theatres playing it, and two playing paro- 
dies of it. 

Nor is enthusiasm for the Spaniards of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies confined to Spain. Germany has played Lope de Vega and 
Calderon since the days of Goethe. Meyerhold gave a brilliant 
performance of Peribaftez a few years ago, and Stanislavsky pre- 
sented it and Fuente Ovejuna to a Russian audience which discov- 
ered that they were perfect examples of the drama of the masses, 
with a noble proletariat triumphing over an oppressive nobility. 

But in spite of the labors of Shelley, Fitzgerald, and numerous 
other hard-working translators, English-speaking audiences seldom 
see any of the old plays. Perhaps a little theatre group in some 
section of this country which boasts a Spanish background will dis- 
cover them some day, and get the credit of opening a whole mine 
of material to American eyes. 

Or perhaps one needs to see such trained classicists as the Guer- 
rero Mendoza company play them to appreciate their possibilities. 
That company, which came to New York last spring for one week 
and stayed four, includes five plays of Lope de Vega in their regu- 
lar repertoire. In their experienced hands the plays forget they 
are four hundred years old, and become more vivid and more real 
than certain contemporary dramas. There is a traditional way of 
walking and bowing, of handling voice and gesture and verse, of 
using tones and swords, so that the whole thing takes on the beauti- 
ful and stately pattern of a formal dance. 
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A THEATRE IN THE 
SICILIAN SKY 


By CHARLES S. BROOKS 


E have in mind a villa in Taormina that hangs half 

‘ N way between the Mediterranean and the winter stars— 

a last station on the highroad to the moon. Persons 
with a yardstick will cry out against our assertion and say it is no 
better than a lie—puritanical persons who should be muzzled 
before they bite a happy exaggeration in the leg. But if paltry 
facts are proof we must confess that they are right; for the Saracen 
town of Mola (you can smell a Saracen for a thousand years) 
perches far above this villa on a rocky finger of a mountain range 
and fits our described location more exactly. We are, however, no 
more than the amanuensis of our enthusiastic eye and the flat-tiled 
roof of the Casa Campobello seems in our recollection to be as near 
a neighbor to the midnight stars as to the surf’s low murmur on the 
rocky beach nine hundred feet below. Aldebaran runs to the west 
across the zenith and is scratched on the crags of Mola. Arcturus 
is rising out of Africa and the blue Aegean, carrying to us the 
tantalizing whisper of the Sphinx. These myriad points of fire 
upon the cloudless heavens are surely nearer than the cottage win- 
dow that winks dimly upwards from the lava-blackened point of 
Naxos. Eternity is close to this Sicilian mountain; and as we 
reach out to touch the darkness, we find one of the smaller Pleiades 
caught within our fingers. 

The Casa Campobello stands on the topmost edge of Taormina. 
To this last extremity of houses, but not beyond, men can climb 
erect. Farther on the slope it is a donkey’s task. But this pathway 
of an afternoon’s excursion is now lost in the midnight of the 
mountains, and the high Saracen town is but a roughened edge on 
a spire of rock. 

Taormina’s house-tops are a sombre etching. The narrow streets 
are bedded in the dark; and if any wakeful window shows, it is no 
more than a signal on the shore of earth to chart the running stars. 
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The snows of Etna stand dimly in the south—a spectral radiance 
at this zero hour of night as if the ghost of yesterday lingered for 
another dawn. No echo of any footsteps can be heard so high. 
The sea is silent at this lofty elevation. No convent bell floats upon 
the attentive air to guard the town from a witchcraft that is its 
dear possession. The single stirring of the wind carries the odor of 
the almond trees upon the mountain slope. And now a light, 
pointing the horizon to the east, is an argosy of Corinth. It will 
pass Charybdis in the sunrise and Sirens will beckon from the 
rocks. 

Homer dreamed once of Taormina and sent his oarsmen to dis- 
cover its Siren coast; and many poets since his day have seen this 
magic town go flashing past the elusive margin of their meditation 
—a vision too nimble to be caught in any labored rhyme. 

But our present task is of lower flight. We are commissioned to 
describe in commonplace this villa on the mountain side and to tell 
what we discovered on its roof. A private theatre is the subject of 
our sketch. It is noonday in Taormina (a bald hour when fan- 
tastic poems sleep) and we have come on invitation at the cocktail 
time. 

We were served vermouth (with gin for those who had the 
stomach) on a broad flagged terrace that overlooked a garden of 
oranges and lemons. The terrace was of just enough cluttered fur- 
niture and scattered books and papers to show that it is a usual sit- 
ting room until the winter day is spiced with evening chill. The 
garden-plot was itself but a larger terrace on the mountain, 
scooped out level for easy footing. Its pathways were lined with 
flowering shrubs, and there was a tinkle of water in the shadows. 
A high stone wall contained the garden; but it seemed quite need- 
less, for any sweet odor possessed of common sense would have 
been content to linger in this charming enclosure at the breathless 
hour of noon. 

Our hosts were Mr. Percival Campbell of Montreal, the owner 
of the Casa Campobello (a pretty pun that we forgive) and Mr. 
Miles Wood from England who together occupy this house upon 
the mountain. Mr. Wood is an actor of professional experience 
(trained to the secrets of the stage in the Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Art of London) and it is he who produces the plays in the 
private theatre we have come to see. There were others on the ter- 
race. I recall a playwright—not one of exalted fame perhaps, for 
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he boasted at most of a comedy on a provincial circuit that with 
any luck would find its way to London. From a bulge in his 
pocket I suspected another manuscript. He was, as we might say, 
big with book. A youth was from New York City. It was his job to 
tie fabrics in a knot and dip them in a vat of dye to make a muss 
of pretty pattern for the window-hangings of his wealthy Long 
Island patrons. I fancy that the Casa Campobello’s hospitality 
(this is excellent Cinzano) attracts a procession of those who work 
in words and paint, and that some of them, at least, tap vainly at 
the door of fame. But this was doubtless an off-day, for every cele- 
brated person who visits Taormina finds his way to this villa above 
the town. It is a diminutive palace, filled with etchings and Ital- 
ian wares. There is, also, such comfort as men demand. It may 
be a bit Saracenic in the basement where the native servants live, 
but the up-stairs rooms display a beauty that one discovers only be- 
side the southern seas. 

We were now led up an outside staircase to the roof. This roof 
was surrounded by columns that were pure ornament, for Sicilian 
clouds are buttressed on Etna and the stars need no support. This 
roof was flat, as in the case of most of the buildings of the Mediter- 
ranean shore where snow is not a problem. Nor is it strange that 
our first knowledge of the sky came from countries where man 
could sit aloft at midnight and count the hours on the dial-face of 
the whirling heavens. Had Galileo resided in the north he must 
have straddled a ridgepole and propped his glass against a slippery 
chimney. It was the south that named the Bear and discovered 
Boétes with his leash of hounds. Crossing the tiled roof that was 
railed for safety we entered the theatre through wide glass doors. 

It was a room twenty-two feet by thirty, of which eight feet were 
lifted on shallow steps to be a stage. The audience space could 
hold about seventy persons, but the roof that we had crossed pro- 
vided an extra standing-room with a view of the stage through the 
open doors. At one side of the apartment was a fireplace—not 
shallow as in England for a single peevish lump of coal, but of a 
depth from across the Atlantic out of Montreal where nights are 
frosty. On the opposite wall a range of windows commanded the 
ocean and the far-off Calabrian shore from the devil to the sunrise, 
with Hellas just out of sight around the corner. No sensitive 
steamer would throw its smoke on this trackway of Odysseus. The 
stage was lined with dark blue velvet from Fortuni’s, Venice. 
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The stage was small and there was but a narrow pathway around 
it, with space for thin actors, for a make-up table and a mirror, for 
a screened cubicle where a costume might be changed. As the bill 
of an evening’s entertainment includes several one-act plays, it was 
evident that rooms down-stairs are used for dressing. Any villain, 
tardy in preparation, is forced to elbow his way among his friends 
in front, and when the curtain is pulled aside his wicked whiskers 
are already stale. Mr. Campbell informed me, however, that he 
was considering a second outside staircase that would tie his back- 
stage to the rooms below. At the time of our visit there was no 
elaborate switchboard complete with dimmers. Since then, as a 
recent letter tells me, a more adequate system has been installed. 

So small a stage cannot be furnished realistically, and its settings, 
therefore, employ suggestion. A great chair taken from the fireplace 
is a throne. Cardboard is cut out for a kitchen stove. The rich 
blue velvet is faced with a shabby table if poverty is needed. Such 
simplicity of design will usually enhance a play’s effectiveness, in- 
asmuch as the audience’s attention will be centered on essentials; 
and it is a truism that Belasco furnished his rooms at such expense 
that the drama was lost among costly details. 

The iron creed of Pittsburgh may assert that all this is trivial 
and that these gentlemen of Taormina would be better employed in 
erecting a steel mill on their mountain slope in order that they 
might smudge profitably the blue Aegean. But there are still spots 
beneath the moon that are reserved for idleness and beauty, and 
little valleys where the lotus is yet in blossom. In such happy dis- 
tricts there is no morning whistle and watches stop stock-still as 
they cross the border from the pestered north. 

“How do you get your actors?” I asked. 

“From everywhere,” Mr. Wood replied. “But our more or less 
permanent cast is supplied by Taormina’s foreign colony—persons 
who have villas here or who return each winter season. There is 
Madam Copyn who played leads in Amsterdam—Bernard Shaw’s 
parts like Candida and Lady Cicely Waynflete. She speaks Eng- 
lish perfectly and resides in Taormina. Miss du Buisson comes 
down yearly from the Isle of Wight. Then there is Miss Christian 
Leaske who studied for opera in Germany and now spends her 
winters with us. Mr. Edwin Oppenheim is one of our most ac- 


complished actors.” 
“IT know him,” I replied. “We had dinner at his Villa S. 
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Andrea, and it was through his glass we looked at Etna in the 
sunset.” 

“Then there are the occasional birds of passage,” Mr. Wood 
continued, “we have had on our stage men and women from all 
around the world—from England, from the continent (real 
actors), from New York City and Chicago, from Australia and 
from Denver and Toronto. Channing-Smith had had experience 
with the Washington Square Players. Gilbert Rose had danced 
with the Russian Ballet, but had not acted until he came to Taor- 
mina.” 

“And yourself?” I asked. 

“T take any part that needs me.” 

“Does Mr. Campbell act?” 

“In a blue moon. He was in one of your plays. But usually he 
is host, and he announces the play and cast from in front of the 
curtain. There is no printer in Taormina, so we can’t have pro- 
grams. We have trouble, also, in getting wigs and things like that, 
but it makes us alert in expediency. Campbell, Oppenheim and I 
spend usually a month of summer in the Swiss Alps, and it is there 
we select our plays.” 

It is, perhaps, the intimacy of Mr. Campbell’s stage that is its 
best factor (barring human skill) in the success of the plays he 
gives. Most theatre patrons are so accustomed to the remoteness 
of the scene and actors of the commercial stage (its high platform 
barricaded by the orchestra performers and its footlight trough, its 
vast proscenium of giant cupids, its very distance even from the 
seats in front) that they fail to realize how a drama’s intensity is 
dissipated among these obstacles. It radiates in every direction, 
like the fire of a central furnace that grows tepid in long pipes. 
We have ourselves seen plays from the theatre wings, and it is at 
such proximity that one appreciates a finer bit of acting. Each 
slight inflection of the voice comes unscattered to the listener’s 
heart and brain. This is especially true of the current school of 
realistic acting in which no broad theatric effects demand exaggera- 
tion. It is in a theatre as small as Mr. Campbell’s that such scru- 
tiny is possible, and a play’s intensity holds here its narrow focus 
across the house. 

I had known this truth aforetime in Pasadena in what Gilmor 
Brown calls his Playbox Theatre where he has presented for sev- 
eral years both comedy and tragedy to an audience of not more 
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The entrance to the Sky Parlour Theatre at Casa 
Campobello in Taormina; Mount Etna in the dis- 
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than forty persons. I was fortunate on one occasion to see a per- 
formance of Ibsen, staged at one end of his long drawingroom 
without other effects than the room supplied. If I had stretched 
out my feet I could have tripped a player. One of them sat on a 
stool beside me. At such nearness to the action, it seemed as if I 
were a neighbor who chanced to be present in Rebecca’s house on 
the very night when the tragedy of Rosmersholm was discovered 
and unfolded to its end. One felt almost permitted to offer sug- 
gestions as to how her difficulties might best be met. No perform- 
ance of Mrs. Fiske was ever better than that of Lenora Shanewise, 
or was so shot through with pathetic intensity. Little make-up was 
required for such close range, or any lifting of the voice. Gilmor 
Brown conducts the production of the two large stages of the Com- 
munity Playhouse, but this private theatre has his special fondness. 

I am confident that this same intensity has crossed the shallow 
steps of Mr. Campbell’s theatre. Yet it is strange that on a little 
platform such emotion can be raised. “Can this cockpit hold the 
vasty fields of France?” cried Shakespeare of the Globe on Bank- 
side. The Taormina stage may be insufficient for the meadows of 
Agincourt, but it is large enough for comedy and tragedy; and we 
are sure that Nora’s lamentation or Falstaff’s jest would fall more 
sharply from this little space. There is instruction in this. Real 
drama needs so few of the stage’s large conventions. Its essence is 
emotion, and wherever furniture can be pushed aside, the open 
flooring is a sufficient platform, almost for Lear or Hamlet. I had 
learned this lesson in Pasadena, and I reviewed it in Taormina. 

There was an odor of almond blossoms across Taormina as we 
descended from the Casa Campobello. Strings were strumming on 
the Corso at the Café Nuovo. From Mola came the tinkle of the 
donkey bells. Another argosy from Corinth was rising from the 
blue Aegean, with reliance on God and wind. 
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THE IRISH SCENE 


By J. J. HAYES 


YEAR ago, consternation reigned in Dublin theatre circles 
A and it was no secret that the first half of 1931 had been 

almost disastrous for the two repertory playhouses, and for 
the one theatre which made its bookings almost entirely through 
London. It was even uncertain if one repertory house would open 
at all and, following the departure of the Abbey company for its 
American tour, the only arrangements made for carrying on the 
National Theatre were those entered into with independent pro- 
ducers. 

Horse Show Week, in August, saw the Gate opening its doors 
once more, but, for at least two months, there were very scanty 
audiences. In October, the tide suddenly turned with a production 
of Jew Siiss and the run of that play had to be extended by a week. 
During the season 1931-1932, twenty productions were made at the 
Gate Theatre and, of these, eight were world premiéres. The only 
exception to the native authorship was Obsession in India, which, 
founded on the novel, Obsession, by R. E. Goddard, was an inter- 
esting, but indifferently developed, study in psychology. At the 
Abbey Theatre, ten plays were staged and, of these, four were first 
productions, also from native pens. Around the corner from the 
Abbey, at the Peacock, a third repertory company came into being 
in October and, until May, staged fifteen plays including one pre- 
miére of a work by Herman Ould. 

In all, forty-five plays were produced at these three playhouses 
and it is significant that they were presented by native producers 
with companies that may also be described as practically entirely 
native. Furthermore, large audiences were the rule generally in 
contradistinction to the previous season during the progress of 
which it was frequently stated that the spoken drama in Ireland 
was doomed. Reports from the provinces received from travelling 
professional and from amateur groups told a similar encouraging 
story. 

In retrospective, preference of review must be given to Mr. 
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W. B. Yeats’ two short plays written in the Japanese Noh style. 
These were The Cat and the Moon and The Dreaming of the 
Bones and they revealed Mr. Yeats in his most brilliant and hap- 
piest vein. The former is founded on a religious legend, simple 
and direct, but the latter is wholly original of theme. 

The power of appeal contained in The Dreaming of the Bones 
is such that it may well be regarded as Mr. Yeats’ best work of 
this poetic kind. 

The story of The Melians, an interesting play with which the Earl 
of Longford, who is a director of the Gate Theatre, made his debut 
as a playwright, deals with the relations between the ancient island 
of Melos and Athens. It is, however, reminiscent of Anglo-Irish 
relations and the author has cleverly introduced some extremely 
witty lines and quips, purely modern of invention but none the less 
appropriate to the situation. The scene of the conference between 
the Melians and the Athenian generals is a brilliant piece of writ- 
ing. Entirely devoid of action throughout, this scene, by the force 
and character of its dialogue, gripped and held the attention from 
beginning to end. The final act establishes the fall of Melos and 
the closing scene is unnecessary except as an example of sincere 
but futile patriotism. 

In The Dead Ride Fast, David Sears, who was awarded the 
Tailteann gold medal for drama in 1928 for his play Juggernaut 
started out with an excellent and intriguing idea based on the theory 
that the forces of energy linger indefinitely at the scene of their 
original development and are capable of becoming active again 
under certain conditions. The scene is laid in an old mansion in 
the west of Ireland where the new owner is engaged in an effort to 
solve the mystery of a former proprietor, who, centuries before, 
was believed to have sold his soul to the devil and died under 
strange circumstances. 

For two acts, the author proceeds convincingly, then he loses con- 
trol and is hopelessly at a loss as to further development. In the last 
act Mr. Sears make a heroic effort to save the situation and to 
extricate his principal characters. He succeeds in obtaining a 
happy ending but the cost is too high as he also brings his whole 
play down in ruins about him. Nevertheless, in the light of the 
experimental character which the new movement in Irish drama is 
assuming, Sears’ play must be regarded as important. 

The outstanding production at the Gate Theatre and of the 
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Dublin season was that of Hamlet, which was given in its entirety 
save for the omission of the short scene which opens the second act. 
In staging the play, Hilton Edwards threw tradition to the winds 
while Miceal Mac Liammoir’s study of the Prince seemed entirely 
fresh and uninfluenced. 

Here in Ireland, since the death of Barry Sullivan, nearly fifty 
years ago, every succeeding Hamlet has been subjected to micro- 
scopic analysis because the average Irish person has studied his 
Shakespeare from the text long before he ever sees a Shakespearean 
play staged. Even in the most remote parts of the country where 
the theatre is almost unknown, there are to be found peasants and 
fishermen who have their theories about Shakespeare and his char- 
acters. These theories may be described as the Gaelic interpretation 
of the humanity with which Shakespeare has clothed characters 
such as Hamlet. The philosophy of the Danish Prince is that of 
the Gael who sees life and death in their true perspective as a 
result of his country’s history. There is an unwitting yet altogether 
natural fatalism in the Gaelic character when it is wholly free from 
external influences. There is that philosophy which urges to under- 
standing and to caution until such understanding is arrived at. It 
was this philosophy which underlay Mr. Mac Liammoir’s study 
and interpretation of Hamlet and, helped by the rigid adherence to 
the text in its entirety, the character’s every mood and change be- 
came natural, logical and wholly intelligible. The theories as to 
Hamlet’s vacillation or madness had no place in the interpretation 
for the simple reason that they were not contained in the wholeness 
of the fabric of which Mr. Mac Liammoir made use. 

That others also believe in the Gaelic outlook in the theatre and 
are convinced that Gaelic culture is capable of dramatic expression 
and application finds proof in the new Phoenix Theatre which is 
planned for Dun Laoghaire, just outside of Dublin. The announce- 
ment that such a theatre was proposed was made recently at a meet- 
ing of representatives of Irish amateur societies held in the Gate 
Theatre during the period of the Dramatic Art competition held 
under the auspices of Aonach Tailteann. This competition, inci- 
dentally, was a revelation as to the high standard of acting and 
production which obtains in the amateur theatre of this country. 

It brought together groups from three out of the four provinces of 
Ireland and these presented ten plays of which four were by Irish, 
three by American, two by English and one by Russian authors. 
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A national association of Irish amateur societies has now been 
formed and it is the intention of this organisation to effect an ar- 
rangement with the British Drama League, the Scottish Community 
Drama Association and an American group for the purposes of 
international competitions. A beginning will be attempted with an 
itinerant international competition which will be held, in rotation, 
in Dublin, Edinburgh and London. The association expects to 
embrace all Irish societies which number more than six hundred 
and also to bring into associate-membership all dramatic societies 
in Great Britain which devote their activities exclusively to the 
staging of Irish drama. 

The association places no restrictions on the plays to be produced 
by its afhliated members. It rather hopes to encourage a broad 
outlook among Irish amateurs and, while it will at all times foster 
plays by Irish authors without encroaching upon the province of 
the Abbey Theatre, it will also endeavor to interest its members in 
the study and production of the best plays of the world theatre 
thereby establishing a wider scope and a greater versatility among 
Irish players and producers and bringing young native authors into 
contact with the work of foreign writers. 

The primary purpose of the Phoenix Theatre, on the other hand, 
is experimental and it proposes to stage the plays of new authors 
who are avowedly experimenting. The theatre, however, will differ 
from other experimental theatres in that it will endeavor to crystal- 
lise its efforts into a certain form. Its ultimate aim will be that of 
co-ordinating all the arts, poetry, drama, music, dancing and archi- 
tecture, which means the evolution of a new form of national 
drama. This idea is not exactly new as Mr. Yeats had a similar 
idea in view when he founded the Abbey School of Ballet and he 
has, in conjunction with this school, successfully experimented with 
short plays such as The Only Jealousy of Emer. 

The guiding spirit of the new movement is Lyle Donaghey and 
he proposes to open the theatre with a play of his own, The Fall of 
Conchobar, in which he will attempt to conform as far as possible 
to the idea of incorporating music and singing as an integral part 
of the drama. Another writer, who will also aim at this result, is 
F. R. Higgins, who is writing a play in similar manner dealing 
with life in the West of Ireland. Several other authors, who may 
be described as votaries of the ancient Gaelic culture, are interested 
in the project and will, in time, contribute plays. 
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The new theatre is not intended to be in any way a competitor of 
either the Abbey or the Gate. It will set out to follow its own line 
and its main object is the preservation of Irish culture in its various 
forms and the welding together of all these elements into a new 
Art-form. At the same time, in its treatment of the classics, it will 
be governed entirely in interpretation by Irish traditions. As part 
of this policy, it will co-operate with the National Amateur Asso- 
ciation by providing a centre in which companies from the provin- 
cial towns and rural sections can present their plays. As an encour- 
agement to such groups, the theatre will be placed at their disposal 
on payment of the bare expenses connected with performances and 
it is hoped that, in return, similar facilities will be granted to the 
Phoenix Theatre company in the provinces in order that it may 
interest rural communities in its work with a view to expansion. 


MEXICO INTO CINEMA 


By ADOLFO BEST-MAUGARD 


ERGEI EISENSTEIN into Mexico and Mexico into 
cinema . .. two marginal notes amidst scores of vague re- 
ports that have reached this country of the year and a half 

that that great Russian cinema director spent making Viva Mex- 
tco/; reports of his hegira to Mexico from the United States after 
the motion picture industry had “gone Hollywood” on him, reports 
of his discovery of a Mexico that even the most awarely inter- 
ested visitors had entirely missed, reports of his use of camera tech- 
niques as astounding as were those of his Potemkin... the strange 
case of Eisenstein and Mexico, yes—of days on boats, days on 
trains, of travelling miles and miles by airplane, of hours in oxen 
carts trundling along resistant roads, of hours of slow moving on 
donkeys, of caravans of men and cameras marching for months 
looking for natural sets on snow covered mountain tops and in jun- 
gles filled with wild animals, of weeks and weeks of work in ter- 
rific heat—making the first cinema story of that country encom- 
passing thousands of years of Mexican life from one end of Mexico 
to the other. 

Modern.cinema is Viva Mexico/, a new achievement of a new 
technique, a more amazing technique than that of Potemkin, per- 
haps most adequately described, I should say, as “symphonic 
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cinema”. Eisenstein’s greatest delight in Mexico was the oppor- 
tunity to create in a new way his theory of cinema. .. that only 
picturesque and genuine sets and people can make his unique mov- 
ies; not newsreel, but the coordination of realities in a symphonic 
pattern giving astonishing effects . . . movies as a fine art. 

The central part of the film, concerned with the pre-Revolution- 
ary period, spreads itself out over the cold high plateau section 
between Mexico City and Puebla. Here for thousands of square 
miles are the maguey fields .. . millions of plants with their thorny 
grey-green leaves jutting up and out wantonly like sharp daggers 

. endless rows of them growing in the grey earth, patterning 
hills and plains like enormous covers of homespun material. Hos- 
tile-looking plants, some of them growing ten feet tall, their leaves 
tipped with black enamel-like thorns. But the maguey is an old 
story to the Indian. He knows the sharpness of each leaf. He 
knows its ways and he waits for the day on which it will blossom, 
full-grown . . . the day on which he will slay it. His smile is 
skilled. His shoulders are sharp and broad under his thick serape. 
He pushes through the daggers, slashing at them with his large 
sharp knife, working his way to the centre of the plant. There he 
plunges the knife . . . into the heart of the maguey. He cuts 
roundly, expertly, as if performing a religious ceremonial . . . re- 
living maybe, the ancient Aztec rite of the high priest cutting out 
the heart of the victim to be offered as a sacrifice to the god of 
war, Huitzilopochtli. He lifts out the heart, cutting a bowl-like 
cavity in the plant, firm and ivory-coloured, into which will drain 
a white, viscous fluid . . . the white, thick blood of the maguey. 
The maguey dies slowly, wrinkling, shrivelling and sinking lower 
to the earth as it offers each day for almost a year a bowlful of its 
white blood, which will be made into the national drink, pulque 
... good to taste and good to have, for in it is forgetfulness of pain 
and suffering. 

But pulque won’t make one forget all pains, all peons know that. 
So, to the fortress-like hacienda in the centre of the maguey fields 
they go, there to sing their alabado, there to sing thanks for the 
sun and maiz, there to ask respite from suffering, there to thank 
the Virgin for the good grey soil and there to ask forgiveness for 
their sins. Against the deep red walls in the patio of the hacienda 
they stand loosely, on the stone floors they sit sleepily, wrapped 
in their serapes. Outside it is cold, silent and still dark. It is just 
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four o'clock in the morning and soon they will go into the fields 
for their day’s work. And then back to the hacienda for more do- 
lorous alabado at six o’clock in the evening when work is finished. 
Braying donkeys wait in the court with their empty pulque cas- 
kets. And on Sunday afternoons, in the still of the hacienda do 
the romances of the young peons have their beginnings . . . mouth 
organs languorously playing the old songs, shawled heads of girls 
nodding softly, men moving furtively in leather jackets and trous- 
ers and huge embroidered hats, nervous thoroughbred stallions 
striking their hoofs impatiently on the flagstone floor awaiting the 
charros. © 

Young country girls ride by to the market on the backs of don- 
keys, their heads covered with shawls. Their black heavily- 
braided hair rests in their laps. Their hands are stilled. “Like 
dark flames,” Eisenstein commented, “and so like the Virgin.” 

All that, Eisenstein filmed and I was amazed at how he who had 
never before been in Mexico responded and grasped the subtleties 
and nuances of expression in rhythm and form, understanding that 
which only those of us deeply acquainted with the country knew 
. . . how he sensed the tragedy in the maguey and how here he 
sensed the resemblance of the country girls to the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe. Like dark flames they were in their unselfconscious adap- 
tation of the pose, dress and manner of the Virgin. For just as 
the Spanish created for the Dominion of the New Spain a dark, 
poised and shy Virgin in the likeness of the natives, so she has 
been recreated in these young Mexican girls . . . emerging from 
the past but not leaving it behind. And Maria, whom Eisenstein 
has chosen to play the country girl, is as the other girls around 
her, not a better actress than they, but picked for the part because 
she is a bit prettier. Soft-haired and almond-eyed, she not so much 
acts her role as translates it to her hands, to her eyes and to her 
mind. She sits silently against the bright-coloured hacienda wall, 
in the shadow of the arches, not at all concerned at the cameras 
grinding about her. It is enough that she may sit, stilled and 
dreaming. 

Mighty levellers of discontent today as of other years are the 
fiestas. Traditional dance steps moving through masses of solemn, 
even-rhythmed music. Mandolins, skilfully made from the back 
of armadillos turn alabado into fiesta. The fiesta to the Virgen de 
Guadalupe is on. Enormous plumed head-dresses shift about with 
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A scene from Sergei Eisenstein’s film chronicle of Mexican 
life. Adolfo Best-Maugard, author of the accompanying 
article and former Director of Art in Mexico, joined the 
Russian expedition in the capacity of assistant director. 
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“But the maguey is an old story to the Indian. He knows 
the sharpness of each leaf. He knows its ways and he 
waits for the day on which it will blossom.” 
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“But pulque won’t make one forget all pains. . . . So to 
the fortress-like hacienda they go, . . . there to sing thanks 
for the sun and the maiz... . Against the deep red walls 
of the patio of the hacienda they stand loosely, on the 
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head-dresses_ shift about with 
their bright ribbon pendulums. 
Mirror and blown-glass trimmings 
reflect the heavy clouds above.” 
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their bright ribbon pendulums. Mirror and blown-glass trim- 
mings reflect the heavy clouds above. Bright, fruit-dyed pulque 
grows hot in glasses and clay jugs under the brilliant sun. Vividly 
caparisoned dancers, with yellow skirts and green jackets, red bod- 
ices and blue scarfs boast cuirasses of tarnished gold brocades, 


discards of the church . . . defiant of years. Gold tassels flaunt 
make-believe although they have long ago forgotten how to curl. 
Gold braid on parade . . . carved wooden masks . . . panaches 


dancing to their own rhythms. White cotton gloves advancing 
through the sun-patterned, adobe-walled streets. But why white 
cotton gloves? Why gloves? It is the fiesta to the Virgin of 
Guadalupe. All honours, all colours, all manner of decoration, 
all songs and all dances cannot be even enough to show devotion 
to her. Banners borne wearily but adventurously on high. Gar- 
rulous feet and hands, pink socks, blue socks, fuschia flags and 
stunt-making clowns make picturesque shadows on the solemn 
church walls. The white glare of the sun projects shadows on 
wraiths of dust. Heat. Sweat. Heads pivoting masterfully. The 
devil taunting death . . . laughter, as two clowns perform. Tiny, 
four-year old dancers valiantly pace their parents who for many 
long years have done their dance to the Virgin. Ubiquitous cam- 
eras. ‘Thousands of feet of film turning a bit madly. No part 
of the fiesta must be missed. No such film-making perhaps for a 
long time. Cosmopolitanized white gloves etched in front of the 
church. Bronze faces in ecstasy. Age-old obstinate music moving 
slowly. Banners glutting the dancers with power... as if in re- 
membrance of other incarnations, of sacrifices in Atlantis, of in- 
quisitions in Spain. No need for direction here . . . Eisenstein 
stands by ... his cameras grind. The celluloid is soaking in the 
full flow of mysticism, of fury ... Eisenstein is making cinema. 
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BUILDING NUMBER 10 


By HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER 


E the plans of Rockefeller Center, Building Number 10 is the designation given 
to the R K O Music Hall. There, S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) will purvey theatrical 
entertainment extraordinary to the crowd. Designed for a special type of production, 
it is in spite of certain definite limitations, one of the world’s most ingeniously devised 
theatres. Into its construction and equipment have gone the efforts of some of the 
foremost designers and builders in the country. 

Building Number 10 is a big theatre. The auditorium is 176 feet wide, 120 feet 
from footlights to real wall and the ceiling 80 feet high. Its seating capacity is 
6200. There are three wide, shallow balconies (XYZ), democratically called mez- 
zanines. The angle of the floor of the highest mezzanine is less steep than that in 
the average balcony and the worst seat in the house is better from the point of acoustics 
and visibility, and is actually closer to the stage than many balcony seats in houses of 
much smaller capacity. 
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LEGEND 
A—Stage Entrance F—Grand Foyer 
BE—Band Elevator G—Gridiron 
B,— Basement H—Edge of Foyer Balcony 
Bz—Sub-basement and band wagon tunnel HC—Hydraulic Cylinders 
B,—Pit I-I—Disappearing Footlights 
C—Cyclorama J —Preview Room 
CL—Overhead Cyclorama Lights —Assembly Room 
CL,—Cyclorama Floor Strip L—Lounge_ 
D—Ventilation Ducts LB—Light Bridges 
E—Foyer Elevator Lobby LI—Inner Lobby 
E,—Backstage Elevator Lobby M—Musicians Lounge 


The line of the proscenium arch, a perfect semicircle, is repeated in ribs across the 
ceiling. The forward edges of the ribs conceal cove lights, over 3000 feet of them in 
all, which, supplemented in a few places by ceiling lights shining downward through 
grilles furnish the auditorium lighting. The cove lights are made in four colors, red, 
blue, green and amber and are equipped with glass color mediums. 
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The auditorium, though its shape and size were dictated largely by seating require- 
ments, is good acoustically. Nevertheless, a public address (PA) system is used to 
reinforce the sound from the stage or the orchestra. The whole theatre is served 
by the most modern air conditioning system, which provides ventilation and maintains 
a pre-determined temperature and humidity. 

The proscenium opening is 100 feet wide and 60 feet high. It is flanked on either 
side by the consoles of the organ (O). The orchestra pit (OP) is really an elevator 
shaft in which the band wagon, a self contained, power driven orchestra dais, may be 
raised to stage level or lowered to the sub-basement. On the auditorium side of the 
orchestra pit is the hood (S) which conceals the switchboard. Below it the electrician 
can work with a perfect view of the stage. 

A 48 ton steel and asbestos fire curtain separates the auditorium from the stage. 
Behind it is a plush curtain built with sufficient fullness so that a portion of it may 
be raised, and the sections adjacent thereto will still reach the floor. The curtain is 
suspended on 13 lines, each independently motor operated. It can be adjusted to 
various designs, and conform to proscenium openings of varying dimensions. Back of 
the main proscenium arch is a second proscenium, the rectangular opening of which 
is adjustable, and permits a range of openings varying from the full opening of the 
main proscenium to the size of a small individual door. 
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LEGEND (Continued) 
ML—Men’s Lounge S—Remote Conpeet penteened 
N—Band Wagon Space (when not in use) oo 
O—Organ Consoles D—Scene Dye 
OP- Orchestra Pit Sons Galleries 
P,—Rear Projection Booth SM— cage, Managers Control Panel 
PS—Front Projection Screen T—Ticket 
PS,—Rear Projection Screen U—Fan hom? 
Horn Room V-—Elevator om bes (3) showing disc 
—Front Projection Booth W—Loadi Gallery 
R,—Rhecstat Room X—First Mezzanine 
R-—Reactor Room Y—Second Mezzanine 
RP—Rear Promenade Z—Third Mezzanine 


The stage is 144 feet wide and 62 feet deep. The gridiron (G), 105 feet above the 
floor, is equipped with 75 rows of fly lines, ten of them electrically operated to facili- 
tate the handling of heavy loads. The double purchase pin rail is on the stage floor 
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right. Above it, just below the gridiron, is a counterweight loading gallery (W) 
where scenery may be balanced before it is flown. Standard flown equipment includes 
five black draw curtains, a 113 by 75 foot cyclorama (C), a rear projection (PS,) 
sheet and a front projection sheet (PS) with a horn for sound motion pictures. 
Three sections of the stage floor (V) parallel to the proscenium, each 70 feet wide 
and 16, 12 and 16 feet deep, are mounted on elevators so that they can travel from the 
sub-basement (B,), 32 feet below the stage floor, to a position 14 feet above the stage. 
The elevators can be set in step formation above the stage, at various levels, inter- 
locked, and raised or lowered in unison, in step formation, or independently. In the 
sub-basement the band wagon may be run through a tunnel to any one of the three 
sections of the stage elevator, and may be raised to or above the stage level. The band 
wagon, at stage level on its own elevator (BE), can also be propelled over the foot- 
lights (1) and 60 feet upstage. A portable water tank which covers the entire stage 
elevator area can be moved onto the stage in the sub-basement and raised to stage level. 


Set in the surface of the three sections of the stage elevator are three sections of a 
47 foot revolving turn-table, so arranged that they can be interlocked and revolved in 
either direction while the elevator is stationary, or while it is being raised or lowered. 
Through the center of the disc is an opening for fountains or other water effects, 
which may be used while the disc is revolving. The turn-table drive is electric, and 
the stage and orchestra elevators are hydraulic. In operation, scenes can be set behind 
the black curtains while action is in progress in front of them, and a section of the 
elevator which is free can be used to clear properties and scenery to the basement (B) 
or the sub-basement and to bring up set pieces or complete sets. 

The stage manager’s control panel (SM), located to the right of the stage on the 
back of the proscenium wall, contains the control switches for the stage and orchestra 
elevators and the disc, the motor operated curtains and second proscenium arch, the 
motor driven fly lines, the light bridges and the borderlight units. It includes a height 
indicator which shows the positions of the units controlled from this board at all times. 
The stage manager’s panel also provides control for the PA system in addition to that 
provided by a standard mixing panel located near the projection booth. The PA 
system is composed of 50 ribbon type microphones placed on the stage, in the footlights, 
in the orchestra pit and in the tunnel through which the band wagon may travel in the 
sub-basement, an amplifier and six speakers concealed above the proscenium which 
serve the auditorium. A monitor system connected with the PA system reproduces 
everything that goes on on the stage and directions or announcements from the stage 
manager in the dressing rooms, projection booths, spotting booths, director’s office and, 
if desirable, the foyer and lobbies. This equipment is separate from the N.B.C. 
radio broadcast installation. Thunder, wind and a host of usual and unusual sound 
effects are gotten from records played over the PA system, and disc recordings of 
stage presentations can be made through the same system. ‘The necessary turntables, 
pickups and controls, a rehearsal cut-in for the monitors, interconnecting and outside 
telephones, cue light and buzzer controls, and 32 pilot lights which show when each 
performer arrives at his dressing room, complete the equipment of the stage manager’s 
panel. A duplicate panel, left, makes possible the operation of the show from that 
side when necessary. 

Above the stage are four adjustable, motor-operated light bridges (LB), each 104 
feet long, from which lens units and floods can be directed for special lighting. There 
are seven borderlight units and one overhead cyclorama lighting unit (CL). On the 
stage floor are the self leveling disappearing footlights (1) and the cyclorama strip 
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(CL,) which is set into the floor. The cyclorama lights are grouped in five color 
circuits, and the borders and footlights in four, red, blue, green and amber. 

On each side of the stage are four portable 16 foot lighting towers, equipped with 
incandescent and arc lens units and floods. Against the side walls on each side of the 
stage are two spotting galleries (SG) which permit the projecting of light to the stage 
from what is usually a very difficult angle. A row of tormentor spots is recessed on 
either side of the proscenium. At the back of the stage is a rear projection booth (P,) 
equipped with two projectors and two effect machines. These can project from slides, 
effect discs or motion picture film. There is also provision for the use of Linnebach 
lanterns. 

Above the auditorium is a spotting booth (SB), equipped with eight 150 ampere 
arc spots, which light the stage from behind one of the ceiling ribs. At the rear of the 
third mezzanine is a motion picture projection booth (P) which holds four sound 
motion picture projectors and two effect machines. Two spotting booths, each equipped 
with six arc spots, flank the projection booth. 

The control of all this apparatus and the 70 house circuits is grouped on the switch- 
board. Here 320 circuits are controlled for intensity, and 80 incandescent spotlights 
(proscenium, tower, bridge and gallery spots) are controlled for color by selsyns which 
are self-synchronizing motors used to change color mediums. With such intensity and 
color control it is unneccessary for any color mediums to be shifted manually except on 
the floodlights which are few, and the arc spots which must be manually operated 
anyway. ‘The switchboard uses the increasingly popular thyratron-reactor device for 
remote control of intensity. Small DC currents regulated by tiny inductors on the 
switchboard, are carried to the reactor rooms, where they are amplified by thyratrons 
to control, through reactors, the AC circuits which supply the lighting instruments. 
There are four reactor rooms (R,), three above the ceiling at the front of the house 
for the house and upper stage lights, and one below the stage for lights on the stage 
floor and stage pockets for special lights. All arc spots are equipped with dousers, 
selsyn operated flippers which fade out the beam at a predetermined rate, which are 
controlled from the switchboard. 

Because of the low currents and small regulating devices used on the board, and the 
resultant compactness of the lighting control apparatus, it is possible to arrange the 
lighting circuits for group control in a variety of ways. Fifty groups of lights may be 
controlled as units for intensity and color. Five principal and five supplementary scene 
master controls are provided, and there are 320 pre-set controls for each of five scenes. 
By grouping the individual intensity and color controls on the scene masters and the 
supplementary scene masters ten successive lighting set-ups can be achieved by manipu- 
lating the master handles, and the scenes can be faded into one another. 

Good examples of showmanship are to be found in the dramatic use of light in the 
foyer (F) and lounge (L). The foyer, far less ornate than those of many large 
theatres, is lighted by a central fixture which directs light down upon the crowd and 
out to the walls. By the use of mirrors and bracket lights a soft starry radiance is 
given to the floor area. A large mural painting by Ezra Winter is lighted by con- 
cealed spots whose beams are so shaped and colored that they give to the picture a life 
and plasticity which is phenomenal. The lounge is lighted principally by 79 lamps 
set into the ceiling and covered with diamond shaped glass caps. Stand and table 
lamps give the lobby intimacy, and holes in the ceiling lamp caps pass tiny beams of 
light downward. ‘These beams pick up those that pass through them and give a 
dramatic rhythm and color to the scene. Without such lighting, the crowd would be 
just another crowd. With it, the crowd creates its own dramatic episode. 
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The Part an Audience Plays: 
N_ all what’s-the-matter-with-the-New 
York-theatre discussions, private and 
public, one factor is never mentioned, 
namely: audiences. It may be argued that 
the audience is an effect, and cannot there- 
fore be numbered among causes, but it is 
not so simple as that: The response and 
appreciation of a “good” audience always 
betters a performance; the tone and tem- 
per of the audience is instantly felt by the 
actors, and affects them for good or ill. 
That there has been a general and grad- 
ual deterioration in the quality of audiences 
was the opinion of no less a person than 
Mrs. Fiske, who told the writer, shortly 
before her death, that what she dreaded 
most was a New York first-night audience, 
on account of its lack of perception, intelli- 
gence, taste, good manners; whereas in the 
past, the reverse was true. Jacques Copeau, 
also, confessed that a New York audience 
was perhaps the hardest to bear; being 
noisy, inattentive, arriving late, departing 
early. “They despise us,” he said, and after 
a rhetorical pause added, ‘and we despise 
them.” It is small wonder that his com- 
pany could not give them of their best. 
Now these are not the querulous com- 
plaints of the disgruntled, but the mature 
judgments of two honored and accom- 
plished deans of the theatre. Copeau gave 
as the cause of what he complained of, the 
plethora of theatrical fare of one kind and 
another. In his own younger days the edge 
of appetite was kept sharp by deprivation, 
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the theatre being a rare, exciting, and 
eagerly-awaited pleasure. The evening 
was fixed upon and the tickets purchased 
long in advance, the play was read and dis- 
cussed, the personalities and past perform- 
ances of the actors noted; and this long 
crescendo acted upon consciousness in a 
manner analogous to the flow of gastric 
juices upon the stomach before a meal, 
producing the maximum of gastronomic en- 
joyment. ‘This, to be sure, was long ago 
in Paris, but Henry James has testified re- 
garding the New York scene to similar ef- 
fect: the pleasure which the theatre gave 
was unconditional and undiluted by the 
rival assaults of newspaper, radio, cinema, 
night club, and untroubled by worries con- 
cerning subway jams and the departure of 
suburban trains. 

The drama, it has been said, is the art 
of preparation—the preparation of the audi- 
ence for what is to follow, and the estab- 
lishment of a mood favorable to the full 
effect of the denouement; but for this there 
should be antécedent preparation, to which 
conditions governing theatre-going in New 
York today are highly inimical: the diffi- 
culties and indignities of stemming the 
human tide, whether on foot or in the stop- 
and-go dash across town in a motor, only 
to be caught in a traffic jam, arriving late, 
disturbed and disturbing, in no mood for 
whatever preparation is going forward on 
the stage. A large part of the audience 
habitually missed the first short scene of 
Mr. Hampden’s production of Hamlet, and 
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half of the first act of Cyrano, both of them 
marvels of preparation, establishing, in each 
case, the mood of the play. For the late- 
arrival this is a handicap of which he is un- 
conscious, but it operates nevertheless to his 
disadvantage, and to that of the actors as 
well. One knows by experience, also, how 
disconcerting it is to have people get up and 
push past before the end of a performance, 
but think how much more disconcerting it 
must be to the actors on the stage! 

Nor is this all, nor nearly all, they have 
to put up with: there is a certain kind of 
hyena-like laughter which every actor 
dreads. No sound is more welcome than 
the right kind of a laugh in the right place, 
but there are as many different kinds of 
laughs as there are different kinds of kisses. 
“Laugh, and show all your faults,” says 
Emerson, and the particular kind of laugh 
referred to is revelatory of a vulgar or of 
an evil mind: the author was once literally 
driven out of the theatre by it, at a per- 
formance of The Road to Rome. A laugh 
in the wrong place, too, is as dreaded by 
an actor as in the right place it is welcomed, 
but of all things the most dreaded is a cer- 
tain osculatory sound sometimes uttered at 
the climax of a love scene by some smart 
alec, of whom, by the law of averages, 
every audience is likely to contain one. 

Of course it is the business of the actor 
to interest, and if possible enthrall his audi- 
ence. This is a difficult thing to do at 
best, and becomes well nigh impossible un- 
less there is a certain mutuality about it— 
unless the audience wants, or is willing, to 
be enthralled: something must pass, some 
relation must be established, before a per- 
formance can come to life and move to its 
right rhythm—one sees this exemplified 
again and again, and it is even possible to 
note the moment when it happens; it is 
like a smouldering log burst suddenly into 
flame. If we come to the theatre in a 
skeptical and critical spirit, with our en- 
thusiasm dampened, all unconsciously we 
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deprive ourselves of the very thing we 
seek: abandonment to that illusion which 
the theatre can so beautifully give. 

It should be remembered that an actor 
can never exceed his audience; that any ex- 
hibition of power or felicity beyond its 
power of perception is as though it did not 
exist. This is probably one reason why 
some of the greatest actors, as they grow 
older, consciously or unconsciously coarsen 
their art. They are blamed for it, but the 
audiences were the prime offenders. A per- 
formance may sometimes fail because it is 
too good, rather than because it is not good 
enough: a case in point is a certain experi- 
ence in the career of Charlie Case, “The 
Man with the Green Gloves,” an old-time 
headliner in vaudeville, “of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy,” Case, finding himself 
in New York, and out of an engagement 
for the time being, accepted an engagement 
in a theatre where he had never played be- 
fore, and about the character of which he 
knew nothing. He used the same mono- 
logue and songs which usually convulsed 
his audiences with laughter, but in this case 
they fell perfectly flat. It was nice clean 
fun, rich with the aroma of his highly indi- 
vidual fancy, whereas smut and double-en- 
tendre were the only things that the clien- 
telle of this particular house cared for or 
could understand. Case, not knowing the 
real reason, blamed himself for his failure, 
and taking it as a sign of failing power, 
decided that his career was over, and retired 
to his farm. The manager of a first class 
vaudeville house, however, hearing about it, 
took in the entire situation and wired Case 
an engagement at a salary of a thousand 
dollars. Incredulous, Case wired back, 
“Can’t come, am painting my barn.” But 
he was finally persuaded, and added to the 
gaiety of the nation for many years there- 
after. The anecdote well illustrates the ex- 
tent to which the fate of an actor sometimes 
depends on his audience. 

CLaupE BRAGDON 














A THEATRE LIBRARY 


A Theatre Library, A Bibliography of 
One Hundred Books Relating to the 
Theatre, by Rosamond Gilder. Thea- 
tre Arts, Inc., New York. $1.00. (for 
the National Theatre Conference). 


T seems peculiarly appropriate that in 
| an issue of THEATRE Arts which in- 
cludes, in its advertising pages, a check list 
of most of the important theatre books pub- 
lished during the last few months, or soon 
to be published, should appear a review of 
this little volume which is a concentrated 
essence of the established theatre-material 
of the past. Miss Gilder has approached 
her undertaking with courage, sanity and a 
fine sense of organization. Her plan in- 
volves the exclusion of bibliophilic lore, 
technical books on the various aspects of 
stage craft, and all plays “except those 
which carry in their notes and introduction 
information nowhere else available”. Her 
achievement is a thorough, workmanlike 
and surprisingly comprehensive approach to 
the literature of the theatre. A few of her 
main headings show how logically she has 
arranged her bibliography: General (in- 
cluding a number of histories of the theatre 
as a whole); From the Greeks Through 
the Renaissance; The Theatre in Europe 
and America; The Theatre of the Orient; 
The Modern Theatre, General; Theory 
and Practice; Pictorial Presentation. Under 
each of these heads' Miss Gilder has 
grouped the titles of those books which 
seem to her to bear most intelligently upon 
their subjects, and each title is followed by 
a succinct summarizing paragraph which 
leaves no doubt as to the contents of the 
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volume, and of other related volumes. 

The student of the drama could find no 
better method of obtaining an immediate 
view of the field as a whole than by perus- 
ing this book. He will find it moreover 
not a dull catalogue of titles but a stimulat- 
ing and refreshing chronicle which may 
well entice him into the effort to obtain 
that deeper and more thorough knowledge 
which Miss Gilder has skillfully and very 
attractively outlined. 

The book should prove invaluable to all 
libraries, whether public or academic, 
which invest in any books about the 
theatre, and to all individuals who find in 
the drama either vocation or avocation. 


Theatre and Friendship, Letters from 
Henry James to Elizabeth Robins, 
with a Commentary by Elizabeth 
Robins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New 
York. $3.50. 

HE name of Elizabeth Robins, the 

American actress who, at the turn of 
the century, did as much as anyone to make 
Ibsen known to London, is not so familiar 
today as it should be. Nor, one is tempted 
to say, is the name of Henry James whose 
novels, and whose letters, deserve of Amer- 
ica ten times the attention they have re- 
ceived. If the revealing volumes of his 
Letters, and the remarkable Notes of a Son 
and Brother did not double his audience, 
the letters included in Theatre and Friend- 
ship, to Elizabeth Robins, whom he called 
“the most intelligent creature, next to 
Coquelin,” with whom he ever talked about 
her Art, can hardly be expected to do it. 
But to Henry James “fans”, and to every- 























one who is interested in the history of the 
experimental theatre in England during the 
eventful years between 1890 and 1910, the 
letters will be welcome indeed. 


Of Mr. James’ own four plays there is 
little more than the note that The Ameri- 
can had the longest run in London (about 
two months), the others being Guy Dom- 
ville, The High Bid, and The Saloon. 
There are a few guarded notes about the 
tragedy that surrounded the production of 
Guy Domville and references to the re- 
hearsals of The American, but nothing 
really of importance to add to James’ own 
account of it. There is, however, much 
that is distinctly worth while about act- 
ing, rehearsing, playwriting, playgoing 
(a pastime which Mr. James and Miss 
Robins shared happily for many years), 
about Ibsen’s coming into the English 
theatre, and many highly illuminating let- 
ters about the various groups who were 
trying, as there will no doubt always be 
groups trying, to find some form of organ- 
ization to keep the theatre a living thing 
in a world of mechanistic theatres. 


In her collection, Miss Robins includes 
an article which James wrote on Ibsen for 
the Pall Mall Gazette at the time that The 
Master Builder was being prepared for the 
stage. James writes: “His independence, 
his perversity, his intensity, his vividness, 
the hard compulsion of his strangely in- 
scrutable art, are present in full measure, 
together with that quality which comes al- 
most uppermost when it is a question of 
seeing him on the stage, his peculiar bles- 
sedness to actors. Their reasons for liking 
him it would not be easy to overstate; and 
surely, if the public should ever completely 
renounce him, players enamoured of their 
art will still be found ready to interpret 
him for that art’s sake to empty benches. 
No dramatist of our time has had more the 
secret, and has kept it better, of making 
their work interesting to them. The 
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subtlety with which he puts them into re- 
lation to it eludes analysis, but operates 
none the less strongly as an incitement. 
Does it reside mainly in the way he takes 
hold of their imagination, or in some spe- 
cial affinity with their technical sense; in 
what he gives them or in what he leaves 
it to them to give; in the touches by which 
the moral nature of the character opens 
out a vista for them; or in the simple fact 
of connection with such a vivified whole?” 
Probably no one has ever described Ibsen 
better than in that phrase “the hard com- 
pulsion of his strangely inscrutable art”, 
although it is difficult for us to realize, to- 
day, after having had the opportunity to 
read him, to see him played, and to hear 
him discussed for a _ generation, how 
strangely inscrutable he must have seemed 
to those who had only the scripts in transla- 
tion to judge from. That Henry James 
should have understood Ibsen so much more 
thoroughly than most practical theatre peo- 
ple did is one reason for objecting to Miss 
Robins’ statement that “Mr. James was 
made for the drama and not, under the 
given conditions, for the theatre”. Any 
man who understands acting as he did, who 
has his visual imagination, who respects all 
the processes of all the arts of the theatre 
and understands them, is made not for the 
literature of the theatre but for the theatre 
itself, no matter what has happened to his 
plays; and the trouble is that the Anglo- 
Saxon theatre has, generally speaking, not 
made a place for such men, or for that 
matter, for such women as Elizabeth 
Robins. 


Miss Robins, in her turn, gives the 
measure of her own theatre imagination in 
her comment on a performance she saw of 
Denise played in London by one of the 
most famous French actresses. It came 
years after somebody had told her of 
Duse’s wonderful success with the play in 
Rome, and even long after the time when 
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she and her associate in the theatre had 
wanted to produce Denise themselves: 
“One of the strange experiences in retrac- 
ing steps where the foot has left no print,” 
she says, “is my seeing Bartet play Denise. 
That I actually did see her is a fact set 
down plainly in an Engagement Book. But 
in my unworthy memory not a wrack re- 
mains. Nowhere so much as an echo of 
my disappointment. I seem to have taken 
it that I had not seen Denise though I had 
seen a very graceful, discreet presence who 
was Mme. Bartet. I cannot imagine what 
was possible to say to Mr. James and there 
I leave it—as perhaps I, all helplessly, left 
it that June night in "93. The strange 
thing is that I cannot so easily leave the 
other Denise—the one I never saw. I seem 
still to remember the first night Duse 
played the part in Rome. I am moved 
afresh at thought of all the fine devotion 
Duse lavished, all that passion of feeling, 
that power to make you share in the de- 
light and the anguish of living—gone as 
utterly as the noise of shouting in the 
Roman street—‘Duse!’ ‘Duse!’—and yet it 
is that I hear in the silence Mme. Bartet 
left behind.” 


The Italian Theatre, by Joseph Spen- 
cer Kennard. William Edwin Rudge: 
New York. $12.00. 

N every bibliography of theatre history 

there has been one comparatively 
vacant space. This is the section covering 
the Italian theatre. From this day on there 
will be a valuable book, by Joseph Spencer 
Kennard, to put under this listing. The 
book is in two volumes, the first of which 
covers the whole period from the origins of 
the Italian theatre to the close of the 17th 
century, the second from Metastasio to our 
own day. Its author, the publishers say, 
has given ten years to writing the book and 
the vast mass of material that he has col- 
lated would bear out this statement. And 


yet, when all is said and done, the history 
of the Italian theatre still remains to be 
written, for the single reason that Mr. 
Kennard has thought of the theatre as most 
scholars and literary men always do, in 
terms of its literature, and the Italian the- 
atre is the only one in the world where the 
drama, from the beginning, has been the 
subordinate feature. 

The jacket to Mr. Kennard’s book car- 
ries this paragraph: “All the theatres of 
Europe originated in the Italian theatre. 
For 1500 years it was the only theatre in 
Europe. Its history is an important part of 
the history of the world.” Nothing could 
be truer. But the history of the Italian 
theatre is not the history the author sees. It 
does not run from the classical plays 
through Terence and Plautus and the pas- 
toral drama to Metastasio, Goldoni, Gozzi, 
Alfieri, Niccolini, D’Annunzio, Pirandello. 
It is a theatre of actors, singers, dancers, 
pageant-masters, many of them without 
recorded names, but as many more with 
their stories bound up in the history of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte, and retold in the 
paintings, etchings and engravings of their 
day. It is the theatre of architects like 
Palladio and the Bibienas, and of artists 
like Parigi and Callot, Burnacini, and more 
Bibienas. It is a theatre of music and dance 
and song and color and light, of plays on 
wagon stages, of festivals in the streets, in 
the courts, in the great squares, on the 
rivers, at weddings and funerals and coro- 
nations. It is a theatre of all the people, of 
all the arts, of all the moments when life 
wells up out of its routines. That is why 
its history had not been written before. 
That is why its history has not yet been 
written, in spite of the great contribution 
that Mr. Kennard has made by collecting 
and collating all of the literary material 
connected with it, and even more than that, 
by analyzing the salient characteristics and 
the historical emphasis of each period. 
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WHEN the Drama Book Shop in New York, now the haven of all 
lovers of the theatre-in-print, was founded fifteen years ago, its 
first stock slid easily and without crowding into the shelves of a 
single bookcase. And yet it included practically all of the worthwhile 
current books on the theatre and the plays in permanent bindings 
which were available in print in America. 

One of the publisher-pioneers in theatre books advised the found- 
ers of the shop at that time that sales of $1,500 a year were the very 
top they could expect, and the sales records of the early years proved 


his accuracy. 


One glance at the list below, which contains only books relating to 
the theatre, recently published in America or currently announced, 
shows the growth in this branch of publishing during the last years. 
Today almost everyone who loves the theatre has, in his library, at 
least one overflowing case of theatre books and plays, and is fast 


crowding his general shelves for more room. 


The length of the 


theatre list, at a time when publishers’ lists are shorter than they have 
been in a generation, is an indication of their faith in the field. 

Buying a theatre book now is one way of exercising a suffrage 
for more and better theatre books. 


Biography 
BERNARD SHAW, PLAYBOY AND 
PROPHET 
by Archibald Henderson. D. Appleton. 
VOLTAIRE 


by André Maurois. D. Appleton. 


Way oF THE LANCER 
by Richard Boleslavski. Bobbs Merrill. 


Boleslavski’s experiences as a Polish | 


lancer in the Great War. 


Lances Down 
by Richard Boleslavski. Bobbs Merrill. 
A sequel to Way of the Lancer. 
DarRLING OF MISFORTUNE 
by Richard Lockridge. Century. 
A biography of Edwin Booth. 
FLIGHT OF THE SwAN: A Memory 
of Anna Pavlova 
by Andre Oliveroff. E. P. 
JOHN DrypdeNn: 
Critic 
by T. S. Eliot. Holliday Bookshop. 
THe Intimate NOoTEBOOKS 
Grorce JEAN NATHAN 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
Henry ArtHUR JONES AND THE 
MoperN DRAMA 


Dutton. 
Port-DRAMATIST- 


OF 


by Richard A. Cordell. Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith. 

Lire aNp LituiAN GIsH 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. Macmillan. 


THe Essentia SHAKESPEARE 
by J. Dover Wilson. Macmillan. 


Freprich Hesset: A STUDY oF 


His Lire anp Work 
by Edna Purdie. 


Oxford Univ. Press. 





A LIFE oF SHAKESPEARE 
by Sir E. K. Chambers and Charles 
Williams. Oxford University Press. 
ELLEN TERRY’s MEMOIRS 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THEATRE AND FRIENDSHIP: Letters 
from Henry James to Elizabeth 
Robins 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

GorDON CRAIG AND THE THEATRE 

by Enid Rose. Frederick A. Stokes. 

DISCRETIONS AND INDISCRETIONS 


by Lady Duff Gordon (Lucile). 
Frederick A. Stokes. 


History and Criticism 


A SnHort History oF THE AMERI- 
CAN DRAMA 
by Margaret G. Mayorga. Dodd Mead. 

THE Best PLays oF 1931-32 
Edited by Burns Mantle. Dodd Mead. 

ELIZABETHAN STAGE CONDITIONS 
by M. C. Bradbrook. Macmillan. 

A History oF SHAKESPEAREAN 

CRITICISM 

by Augustus Ralli. 

University Press. 
SHAKESPEARE LECTURES OF 

BritisH AcADEMY 1923-1931 

Oxford University Press. 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN TEMPEST 
by G. Wilson Knight. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

New CHAPTERS IN THE HIsToRY OF 

GrEEK LITERATURE: 3rd Series 
Edited by J. U. Powell. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

(Continued) 


2 vols. Oxford 


THE 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
FALL PUBLICATIONS 


DOLLS AND PUPPETS 
Max Von Boehn $8.00 
THE STAGE IS SET 


Lee Simonson 5.00 


ARE WE ALL MET? 


Whitford Kane 5.00 


PENNY PLAIN, TWOPENCE COLOURED, 
(History of English Juvenile Drama) 


A. E. Wilson 5.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 


DRAMA Margaret G. Mayorga 3.75 
LIFE AND LILLIAN GISH 
Arthur Bigelow Paine 3.50 
ELLEN TERRY’S MEMOIRS 
Ed. by Edith Craig and Christopher St. 
John 3.75 
THE INTIMATE NOTEBOOKS OF 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 2.50 
I LIVED WITH YOU; PARTY; SYM- 
PHONY IN TWO FLATS 
Ivor Novello 2.50 
MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER 
Denis Johnston 2.25 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
J. B. Priestley 2.00 
BEHOLD WE LIVE 
John Van Druten 1.25 
The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 
Telephone VOlunteer 5-209! 














MODERN 
PLAYS 


Collected and edited by 
S. MARION TUCKER 








An anthology which is 
also an introduction to 
modern drama 





CONTAINS 
], The complete text of Mary the 
* Third, The Ivory Door, Hell Bent 
fer Heaven, Mlemenen The Em- 
peror Jones 
A forty-page exposition of The 
2. Thou Sod the Drama 
3 Biographical notes on the play- 
* wrights and critical notes on the 
plays 
Stimulating topics for study and 
* discussion 
Extensive bibliographies, includ- 
* ing A List of Modern Plays for 
Reading, Useful Collections of 
Modern Plays, Useful Books on 
the Drama and the Theater 


12mo, decorative red cloth binding 


Only $1.50 








“iene MACMILLAN ‘¢,yor* 
























THE DRAMA OF THE MEDIAEVAL 
CHURCH: 2 vols. 
by Karl Young. Oxford Univ. Press. 


For Every Little Theatre 
and Drama Group— 








oO R D oO N Cc RAI G Including collection of dramatic 
texts used by the mediaeval church. 
and the THEATRE || | Oo: Drury of PHILADELPHIA 
By Enid Rose by Reese D. James. University of 
Ellen Terry’s son, Gordon Craig—is Pennsylvania Press. 
he “the greatest theatre artist of the A history of the Philadelphia stage 
age,” as his friends say, or simply 1800 1835 
a naa ae ny oe to quote ". : 
is enemies? his book traces his 
exotic life and career, giving the rea- SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES 
sons why he has taken his lonely Edited by Robert Shafer. Princeton 
path rather than any of the tempting University Press 
short cuts which would have led him acca +p . 
into “the theatre as it is instead of Three essays: Philip Massinger, 


John Ford and Samuel Butler. 


the theatre as it should be.” 16 pages 
of illustrations by Gordon Craig, 


Max Beerbohm and others. $3.00 THE ITALIAN THEATRE 
F. A. STOKES COMPANY by Joseph Spencer Kennard. 2 vols. 
443 Fourth Avenue New York William Edwin Rudge. 

















— 





MEDIAEVAL COSTUME AND LIFE 
by Dorothy Hartley. Scribner’s. 


| | EarLy CALIFORNIA COSTUMES 


ls up Sag Se 
BEATRICE ATLASS nd ) ” 


PoPpuLAR ENTERTAINMENTS 


Playwrights’ Representatives THROUGH THE AGES 
by Samuel McKechnie. Stokes Co. 





Immediate consideration by 
Broadway producers of plays Plays 


we select and recommend. | GRANDMA 

by Zona Gale. Walter H. Baker. 

No Reading Fee Charged The revised Baker catalogue for 
1933 is now available. 


W rite ther 1 ti 
for further information SorCERER’s DRUM 





LONGACRE THEATRE by David W. Evans. Music by 
220 West 48th Street Charles Hart. Bohemian Club. 
New York City THE Great Macoo 
by Ben Hecht and Gene _ Fowler. 
Telephone: CHickering 4-4200 Covici, Friede. 














PLAYS. ie 
© THEATERS 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM 
for the = 
Plays for t THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 


College Theater NIGHT OVER TAOS 
Collected and Edited by THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND 
GARRETT H. LEVERTON PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 
Professor of Dramatic Production, IF BOOTH HAD MISSED 
Northwestern University JEALOUSY 
A volume of plays for classroom THE DEVIL PASSES 
and laboratory use in the study of DISTANT DRUMS 


Stagecraft, Acting and Directing. THE JEWEL ROBBERY 
The book provides scenes which SING HIGH. SING LOW 


he aeapared and peoented 
ey Bie Fre gow Ramssdl enteionegge THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


by students to demonstrate the ) 
techniques of directing farce, STREET SCENE 
comedy, melodrama and tragedy. PHILIP GOES FORTH 
Realism, Naturalism, Symbolism, THE HOUSE OF CONNELLY 
Expressionism, and the romantic BERKELEY SQUARE 
play are presented, as are also THE GHOST TRAIN 
plays from the various historical GREEN GROW THE LILACS 
— ee TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
Contains plays by Eugene O'Neill, AS HUSBANDS GO 
Philip Barry, Molnar, Paul Green, © ee 
Sierra, George S. Kaufmann, THE VINEGAR TREE 
Lynn Riggs, Rostand, Schnitzler, YOUNG WOODLEY 
Ibsen, Benn W. Levy, Sardou and ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
others. JUNE MOON 
Full text of 28 plays REBOUND 
Over 600 pages PETER IBBETSON 
PRICE $4.00 ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE OF PLAYS 
25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Samuel French 811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 











aumeijiil 
THE Goop EartH: A Play ; 
yY in 
Three Acts 
by Owen and Donald Davis, The 
John Day Company. 
Pearl Buck’s novel dramatized. 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
Edited by Robert Haven Schauffler 
and A. P. Sanford. Dodd Mead. 
DINNER AT EIGHT 
by George S. Kaufman and Edna Fer. 
ber. Doubleday, Doran. 
Success Story 
by John Howard Lawson. Farrar & 
Rinehart. 
Four CoMEDIES 
by the Brothers Quintero, in English 
versions by Helen and Harley Grap. 
ville-Barker. Samuel French. 
PLAYS FOR THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
by Garrett H. Leverton. Samuel French. 
BLACK SHEEP 
by Elmer Rice. Samuel French. 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
by Rose Franken. Samuel French. 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 
by Philip Barry. Samuel French. 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 
by John Van Druten. Samuel French. 
SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY 
by Benn W. Levy. Samuel French. 
THE Devit PAsses 
by Benn W. Levy. Samuel French. 
NicHt Over Taos 
by Maxwell Anderson. Samuel French, 
One Act PLAys FOR STAGE AND 
Stupy: 7th Series 
Preface by Zona Gale. Samuel French. 
Scottssporo LiMiTED: Four Poems 
and a Play 
by Langston Hughes. Golden Stair. 
THE Princess MARRIES THE PAGE 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. 
Roar CHINA 
by S. Tretyakov. International Puo- 
lishers. 
Or THEE I SING 
by George S. Kaufman and Morrie 
Ryskind. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Rinc Up THE CurRTAIN 
Edited by Montrose J. Moses. Little 
Brown and Company. 
A collection of plays for children. 
POLLY OF THE CirRcUS 
by Margaret Mayo. Longmans, Green. 
THE Poor Simp 
by Zellah Covington. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
Broomsticks, AMEN! 
by Elmer Greensfelder. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
Carrots May Be GoL_pEN 
by Rita Benton. Longmans, Green. 
The Longmans, Green 1933 cata 


logue, now ready for distribution, 
also includes two new one-act plays. 


Nine One-Act PLAys FROM THE 
YIDDISH 
Translated by Bessie F. White. John 
W. Luce & Company. 

MoperN Pays: AN ANTHOLOGY 
by S. Marion Tucker. Macmillan. 
E1cgHt Famous ELIZABETHAN 

PLAys 
Edited by Esther Cloudman Dunn 
The Modern Library. 
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Lopcr’s “ROSALYNDE” 
Edited by W. W. Greg. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. = 
A new edition of the original of 
“As You Like It.” 
ORPHEE 
by Jean Cocteau. Oxford Univ. Press. 
ALL IN THE FAMILY 
by Arthur Lewis Tubbs. 
lishing Company. 
CLEVER CAROLA 
by Helen Bagg. Penn Publishing Co. 


Tue Day oF REsT 
by Edna B. Longnecker. 
lishing Company. 


HurricANE House 
by Robert St. Clair. 
Company. 

THe Pre-MAKERS 
by Levi Chambers Ballou. 
lishing Company. 

The Penn Publishing Company also 
publishes new two-act and one-act 
plays for the 1932-33 season. 


PiaysHop LABORATORY PLAYS 
Edited by Jeanette Marks. Playshop 
Laboratory of Mount Holyoke College. 


Four PLAys 
by A. A. Milne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“Michael and Mary, Portrait of a 
Gentleman in Slippers, To Meet the 
Prince, and The Perfect Alibi. 


THE GATEWAY SERIES OF TESTED 


PLAYS 
A revised catalog of full-length and 
one-act plays in this series is now 
available. Row, Peterson & Co. 
REUNION IN VIENNA 
by Robert E. Sherwood. 


Penn Pub- 


Penn Pub- 


Penn Publishing 


Penn Pub- 


Scribner’s. 





BRAIN 


by Lionel Britton. Vanguard Press. 


Technique and Stagecraft 


AMATEUR STAGE LIGHTING 
by Jack Stuart Knapp. Walter H. 
Baker Company. 

LIGHTING THE STAGE WiTH Home- 

MADE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
by Jack Stuart Knapp. Fitzgerald. 

PLay DrIrReEcTING 
by Byron B. Boyd and Ivan Bloom 
Hardin. 9 vols. Ivan Bloom Hardin Co. 

THE Stace Is Set 
by Lee Simonson. Harcourt Brace. 

WHAT THE AUTHOR MEANT 
by George R. Foss. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Guide to Shakespearean production. 

“OxFoRD” ENGLISH 
by R. W. Chapman. 
versity Press. 

THE IMPROVISED STAGE 
by Marjorie Somerscales. 
man & Sons. 

THE ART OF THE ELOCUTIONIST 
by T. G. Samuels. Isaac Pitman. 


THE SPOKEN Worp IN LIFE AND 


Oxford Uni- 


Isaac Pit- 


ART 
by Estelle H. Davis and Edward W. 
Mammen. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


A METHOD FOR LIGHTING THE STAGE 
by Stanley R. McCandless, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Lighting, Yale University 
Theatre. Theatre Arts, Inc. Pub- 
lished for the National Theatre Con- 


ference. 
(Continued) 

















Edited by BURNS MANTLE 


THE 
OF 1932-33 

Ten plays of the season included 
in one volume by long excerpt 
and summary: Of Thee I Sing; 
Mourning Becomes Electra; Re- 
union in Vienna; The House of 
Connelly; The Animal Kingdom; 
The Left Bank; Another Lan- 
guage; Brief Moment; The Devil 
Passes; Cynara. The volume de- 
scribes also the theatrical season 
in New York, Chicago, and Cali- 
fornia; the plays produced in 
New York with statistical sum- 
mary; biographical data of prom- 
inent players; and additional 
yearbook material. 


Illustrated $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 

















BY 


THE § 


importance. 





A Book that is an Event! 


LEE SIMONSON 


This book by Lee Simonson, a Director of the Theatre Guild, 
designer of some of its most important productions, is both a 
critical history of stagecraft and a philosophic discussion of its 
It gives a vivid, first-hand picture of the scene 
designer at work, based on the author's own experience. It shows 
how scene designers have worked in the past—how the Classic 
Greek theatre used a scene-shifting device that was used recently 
in the Follies, how mediaeval passion plays were more realistic 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


TAGE 





is See 


in detail than Belasco, how Moliére indulged in Hippodrome 
spectacles. It attempts to view the artist in the theatre from the 
point of view of the social historian; it considers the influences 
of current art, science, and literature. With its pungent, timely 
critique of the present state of the theatre, its historical and 
social point of view, its bibliography and illustrations, perhaps 
no more authoritative and valuable commentary has been written 
for those interested in the modern theatre. 


WITH MORE THAN 100 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS, $5.00 
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Longmans 


PLAYS FOR 
AMATEURS 


Send for free descriptive 
catalogue, to 



















Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 













National Theatre 
Conference Publications 


A TuHeatre Lisrary, by Rosamond Gilder 
($1.00) is a checklist and buying guide with 
which to start or complete your library on 
the theatre. 


Stanley R. McCandless’ A MetTHOD FoR 
LIGHTING THE StTaGE ($1.50) is an analysis 
of a method which has been used with suc- 
cess professionally. Fully illustrated. 


Coming :— 


S. M. Tucker’s list of drama books 
and play anthologies for high schools. 


Frederick Arden Pawley’s check- 
list of books and articles on theatre 
architecture. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Edwin Booth 
Plays Again 


in this story of his 
melodramatic life 


DARLING of 
MISFORTUNE 


By Richard Lockridge 


New York Times: “Admirable in 
plan and spirit, arresting in man- 
ner, adequate in execution.” 


Robert Garland: “Edwin Booth 
is very much alive in Mr. Lock- 
ridge’s admirable biography.” 


Gilbert Gabriel: “As fine a biog- 
raphy as ever I read of a per- 
sonage of the American stage.” 


John Mason Brown: “He has 
created a character from a 
legend and turned a myth into 
a man... an unusually vivid 
picture of the American theatre 
as it was.” 


Charles Hanson Towne: “En- 
grossing story of Booth’s life.” 


At bookstores—lIllustrated—$3.50 
The Century Co., New York 


Dance 


Tarp DANCES 
by Anne Schley Duggan. A.S. Barnes. 


GREEK GAMES 
by Mary Patricia O’Donnel and Lelia 
Marian Finan. A. S. Barnes. 
Fo_k FEsTIVALS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
PLAYGROUNDS 
by Mary Effie Shambaugh. A. S. 
Barnes and Company. 
THE FouNTAIN OF LIGHT 
by Lucile Marsh and Agnes L. Marsh. 
J. Fischer & Bro. 
A book for teachers of the dance. 
EDUCATIONAL DANCE SerIEs: Vol. 1 
by Lucile Marsh and Agnes L. Marsh. 
J. Fischer & Bro. 
PERRY-MANSFIELD CORRECTIVES IN 
DaANcE Form: Book Two. 


Exercises by Portia Mansfield; music 
by Louis Horst. J. Fischer & Bro. 


Fiction 


THE CHARMING SALLY 
by Maud Hart Lovelace. John Day. 
A story of strolling players in Col- 
onial America. 
42ND STREET 
by Bradford Ropes. Alfred H. King. 
A novel about show people. 
THE LAUGHING PIONEER 


by Paul Green. Robert M. McBride. 
A first novel by the playwright. 


Bibliographies and Miscellaneous 


DICTIONARY OF DANCE TERMS 


by Edna Lucile Baum. Published by 


the author. 


AN INbDEx To One-Act PLAys 
(Supplement 1924-1931) 


compiled by Hannah Logasa and 

Winifred Ver Nooy. F. W. Faxon Co. 
SuccessFUL ONE-Act Pays: A 

List 

Haylofters. 


A THEATRE LIBRARY 
by Rosamond Gilder. Theatre Arts. 
A buying guide with which to start 
or complete a library on the theatre. 
Published for the National Theatre 
Conference. 


DrAMA Books AND PLAY ANTHOLO- 
GIES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A list by S. Marion Tucker. Theatre 
Arts, Inc. 
Published for the National Theatre 
Conference. 

DRAMATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Edited by Blanch Baker. The H. W. 


Wilson Company. 
An annotated list of books on the 
history and criticism of the drama 
and allied theatre arts. 


PLAys FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HiGcH SCHOOL 


compiled by Marjorie Seligman and 
Louise M. Frankenstein. The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 














Revised edition of an index. 
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Drawings for the 
Theatre 


By Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which stand as 4 
record for the work of one of America’s 
foremost designers; a prophecy for the 
theatre of tomorrow. 5.00 


Theatres 
By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from original drawtngs 
of theatres, opera houses, and motion pic. 
ture theatres, already completed or ip 
project. With an introduction by the 
artist. $7.50 


Theatre Arts, Ine. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 
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STUDENTS:m 


A SYLLABUS OF 
STAGE LIGHTING 


BY PROF. S. R. McCANDLESS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
YALE UNIVERSIUT® 


A TEXTBOOK IN MIMEOGRAPH 
FORM, CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
WHITLOCK'S BOOK STORE | 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, | 
SIX DOLLARS POSTPAID | 








DraMa CLusBs — From 
FINISH 


SPEECH, PorETRY, AND DRAMA 


THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL 


Hor!Izons 
ART IN EveryYDAY LIFE 


Fitm PLAy PRODUCTION FOR 
AMATEURS 


GEoRGE GERSHWIN’s SONG Book 





START 1 


by Charles F. Wells. Walter H. Baker 


COLLECTED SKETCHES AND Lyric | 


by Noel Coward. Doubleday, Dora} 


THEATRE AND SCHOOL 


by Lois Foster and Samuel J. Hum 
Samuel French. 


by James Shelley. Gregg Publishing @ 





by Katherine Anne Ommanney. Hat} 


per and Bros. 
| 


Lorus LIGHT 


by Ruth St. Denis. Houghton Mifflit 
Poems by a dancer. 


by Norman-Bel Geddes. Little bow 


Design in industry: a forecast. 


by Harriet and Vetta Goldstein. TH 
Macmillan Company. 


by George H. Sewell. Isaac Pitmat. 










Simon & Schuster. (A limited editié 
of 300 copies is published by Rando 
House.) 
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School and Studio Directory continued 











THE TRAPHAGEN 
SCHOOL OF FASHION 


1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 


ANNOUNCES 

New classes, Evenings and Sat- 

urday Morning, in the prac- 

tical study of Design for the 

Theatre under professional in- 

structors: 

HELEN FORREST—Design- 
ing and constructing stage 
costumes. 

ARCH LAUTERER—Design- 
ing and constructing stage 


settings. 
An unusual opportunity for students of 
costume or the stage, directors of small 
theatre groups, teachers, and others. 
Your inspection invited, 9 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
Write for Circular 10. Tel, COL. 5-2077 











THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St.. New York, at Riverside Drive 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
SOUND PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
Day and Evening Classes 


All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 


Eva Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 


Teacher of Alice Brady and 
others prominent in the theatre 


Winter Session Begins Jan. 2nd 
Write for Catalogue 4 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 








On an Island in the Ocean— 
near Cape Cod 


DELAH RICE 


Summer School 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
22nd Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting. Dancing. Stage 
Direction. Professional Stock Com- 
pany playing nightly in our own play- 
ouse. Land a water sports. 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard 
Island, Mass. 





























FANNY BRADSHAW 


Play Producer, Director, Teacher 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 


VOICE e DICTION 
For Stage and Daily Use 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
REHEARSAL GROUPS 


136 East 67th St. 
New York City REg. 4-3226 











ELIZABETH MACK 
STUDIOS 
New York and Paris 


THEATRE ROUTINE 


COACHING PRACTISE IN PLAYING 
VOICE AND DICTION 
FRENCH 
* 


Ninth Season Opening in New Studios 
e 


Telephone for appointment or write to 


Madeline Hicks, Associate Director. 
58 West 57th Street New York City 
Tel. Circle 7-1276 





GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


vW 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Drame Department. 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department. 


The school operates its own theatre and hes « 


highly trained professional faculty. 
Accredited, Degree and Certificate offered. 


The courses are so designed that students may 
specislize according to their preference and 
ability in either acting, production, or design. 


Limited number of applications accepted. 
For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Good Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


throughout the country are tak- 
ing advantage of 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


a special rate for teachers and 
students subscribing in groups of 
eight or more. 

Classes in the drama and allied 
arts in over sixty leading colleges, 
universities, high schools and 
private schools, use THEATRE 
ARTs MONTHLY as a text and for 
supplementary reading. 


The student preparing for a ca- 
reer connected with the stage— 
whether as artist, director or 
technician—will find in THEATRE 
Arts MONTHLY not only stimu- 
lating reading about the theatre 
of today but an invaluable foun- 
— for work in his chosen 
eld. 


George Pierce Baker, head of the 
Drama Department of Yale Uni- 
versity, says: Theatre Arts 
Monthly is to my students, as it 
has been to me from its original 
number, something indispensable. 
We look to it to keep us abreast 
of whatever is significant in the 
new drama and really memorable 
m the drama of the past. 


Write for special class rate and 
a CLASs SUBSCRIPTION BLANK to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


119 W. 577TH St., New York CIty 
es 




















The Neighborhood 
Playhouse 


announces the annual holiday matinee 
of its company of 


Junior Players 


"“KOLYAD A” 

A gay Russian Folk Festival 
wit 
“The NURSERY MAID of HEAVEN” 

an 18th Century Miracle Play 

ONE MATINEE ONLY 

Tuesday, December 27—3 P.M. 

HECKSCHER THEATRE 
Fifth Avenue at 104th Street 


Mail Orders now to Office of Neighborhood 
Playhouse, 505 Fifth Avenue, Mur. Hill 2-9983. 
Prices: Orc. $1.50, $1; Bal. $1 and $.75. 














MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA 
Sd 


Private and class lessons for actors and 
singers. Technique of acting, coach- 
ing for parts, diction and body expres- 
sion. 

Sd 


Registration for spring term now open. 


Write or phone for an appointment. 
MADALYN O'SHEA 
383 Central Park West ACademy 2-2387 
New York, N. Y. 








MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 48 Years America’s Leading Institution 


for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 16th 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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The New 
Double Approach 


to appreciation of 
ENGLISH POETRY 





The Book The Records 
“Speech, Poetry, and 


Drama” 
by James Shelley 


Professor of Education, Lecturer in History of Fine Arts, 
Canterbury College, University of New Zealand. 
Well-Known Lecturer in American Universities. 


“If we can't teach poetry without strangling 
the life out of it and mangling its corpse, for 
Heaven's sake let us leave it alone altogether,” 
educators are desperately driven to exclaim. 

Prof. Shelley, realizing that the approach to 
appreciation of poetry has been too intellectual— 
the study being limited to the factual content of 
the verse—offers this entirely new and delightful 
method. 

Here in this written and spoken course the emotions are firs 
aroused—then the study is eagerly pursued by the student as an 
iequisy to determine why the verse had the effect on him that 
it did. 

Contents 

Chapter Headings of the book—which coincide with the 

titles of the Records—are: 


Fact and Feeling Time and Dramatic Rhythm 
The Music of Words Place of Voice in Literary Appre- 
Word Painting cation ay 

< Spoken Interpretation in Poetry 
Picture Poems Constructive Imagination 


Metre and Sound Rhythm The Metrical Structure of Poetry 
Rhythm and Expression The Perfect Round 
Suggestions for Further Study—Notes on the Voice—Index 

Poetry is word-music as well as word-language—an influence, 
an emotion-compelling art that must be heard as well as seen to 
be appreciated. First read the chapter, then play the record— 
then read and play again. In this way as in no other are unlocked 
the hidden treasures that lie in Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Shakespeare—the great word painters and songsters of our 
civilization. 

Sent on Free Examination 

The book—173 pages, 12 chapters, size 6 x 9, is bound in 
nut-brown cloth. The records—12 in the series—are Durium 
type, light as light weight cardboard, but built for lifetime use. 
Price complete, postpaid, $7.20. Sent to you on APPROVAL. 
‘No obligation unless you are satisfied and — with the 
Shelley course. Fill in, detach, mail this FREE TRIAL 
COUPON TODAY! 
roe ££ ep FF ff FG Ee Oe UG Ue UG UDG UG UG 


Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me on free trial the “Speech, Poetry, and Drama™ course 
—1 book and 12 records—price complete, postpaid, $7.20. I 
will either return course in good condition or remit in full 
within 5 days of receipt. T. A. M. 12-32 
hain biet an csorimeniatineetecenaauniions Jiciaipaiiashe eae 
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PLay 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Immediate consideration by Broad- 
way producers of plays we select and 
recommend. 


No Reading Fee Charged 
Write for further information 
RACY MILLER—BEATRICE ATLASS 
Playwrights’ Representatives 


LONGACRE THEATRE 
220 West 48th St., New York City 
CHickering 4-4200 














—— 
New York Wigman School 


e of the Dance e 
CHRISTMAS COURSE 


December 22 to 31, inclusive . . . an 
8-day survey of the Wigman approach 
to the modern dance . . . classes in 
dance, percussion and choric dance... 


25 hours $50. 
HANYA HOLM, Chief Instructor 
Classes Limited — Register Now 


STEINWAY BUILDING 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 














INTENSIVE 
HOLIDAY 
COURSE 


FOR TEACHERS AND 
DANCERS, OFFERED BY 


EMILY HEWLETT 
TeacheroftheModernDance 


DECEMBER 19 to JANUARY 1 
637 Madison Avenue, New York 
Regular Classes Resumed January 2 























Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, 
Sculpture 
Announces 
Classes in Modern Dance 
for Adults, Children, Be- 


ginners and Professionals 
by 
DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 


Send for Dance and Drama Circular 
349 West 86th Street, New York City 
‘Phone SC-4-1216 
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S. Hurok Announces an International 


DANCE FESTIVAL 


Two Weeks—Dec. 25th to Jan. 8th—Tickets $1.00 to $3.00 






HINDU DANCERS 
company of AND MUSICIANS 





GROUP OF 
12 DANCERS 


ESCUDERO & ENSEMBLE 


S. Hurok Announces ee 


World's Greatest Marionette Theatre from Rome 


Podrecca's 


TEATRO dei PICCOLI 


Direct from triumphant tour of 400 cities of the World 
Opening Dec. 22 at Lyric Theatre, New York. 
Continental Variety Show—Ballets—Parodies—Comic Opera—Fantasies—Circus 
800 NEAR LIFE-SIZE PUPPETS—1000 COSTUMES 
300 STAGE SETTINGS—ORCHESTRA AND SINGERS 
Performances—Matinees and Evenings, Tickets $1.00 to $3.00 





For information, reservations and mail orders for above events, address: 


HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, 113 West 57th St., New York City 









Opening 
Tues. eve. 
Dec. 27 


Opening 
Sun. eve. 
Dec. 25 


Opening 
Wed. aft. 
Dec. 28 




































When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





































